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Happily, this report is being heard more 
and more often. For today recovery from 
pneumococcal pneumonia can be faster 
and surer than ever before. Indeed, in 
some cases the time between inception 
of the disease and “home from the hos- 
pital” is surprisingly short. 

Why? Because in addition to improved 
methods of treatment and nursing, doc- 
tors are now using another powerful new 
weapon against pneumonia. This weapon 
is sulfadiazine, latest of the famous “sulfa” 
drugs. It is not only efficacious in the 
treatment of pneumococcal pneumonia 
but in the treatment of other infections, 
too. In hospitals and homes, people 


who otherwise might be fighting a losing 


MOLDING 


battle are rising from sick beds because 
of its use. It has helped to reduce the 
death rate from pneumonia in army 
camps to one tenth those of 1917-1919. 
In crowded city areas and in rural re- 
gions, also, sulfadiazine is aid- 


Pig 


One of a series illustrating C) 


development and production of sulfanili- 
mide, sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole and sul- 
faguanidine, and the benefits are typical 


of those that Cyanamid chemistry brings 


in many important fields 
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ing doctors to lift the fear of 
pneumococcus infections. 
Sulfadiazine was developed 
clinically, named, and first re- 
ported to the world by the re- 
search staff of Lederle Laborato- 
ries, Inc., a division of American 
Cyanamid Company, and is pro- 
duced on a large commercial 
scale by Cyanamid. It 


of the important results of the 
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General Mud Surrenders! 


HIS is a war of movement—and 
your Uncle Sam is going to show 
them movement aplenty before it’s over! 
It's a cinch to keep wheeled equip- 
ment rolling on paved roads. But the 
problem is how to keep your equip- 
ment rolling where there are no roads— 
through mud and gumbo, across rivers 
and ravines, over swamps and deserts. 
America’s oldest tire manufacturer 
tackled this problem—answered it with 
specially designed tires for combat 
service. Talk about traction! There are 
B.F. Goodrich tires in the service today 
on vehicles that can hardly be stopped 

y anything short of a brick wall. 

B. FE, Goodrich has gone “all out” 
for victory. But we're taking care of 
‘sential civilian requirements, too— 
with tires designed to give the greatest 
possible mileage for every pound of 
tubber used. 


If you ate permitted to buy truck 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


tires today, you can help conserve rub- 
ber for America’s war needs and save 
yourself money by choosing B. F. 
Goodrich Speedliner Silvertowns. These 
heavy duty tires have a built-in Load- 
Shield Construction that gives amazing 
new protection against road and load 


shocks. In the tread, every ounce of 


rubber is scientifically distributed to 
deliver the greatest wear. And tread 
and body are fortified with Duramin, 
the famous B. F. Goodrich 
chemical discovery that 
keeps rubber young and 


tough, stretches tire life. 


Take good care of your 

resent tires for the ration 
ae may refuse certifi- 
cates to those neglecting 
or abusing tires. 


When you do get your 
next tire certificate... see 
the B. F. Goodrich man 


first, for B. F. Goodrich is First 
in Rubber. 


Free Book for Truck Owners 

Write for 100-page ‘‘Operators Hand- 
book’’. Contains tire data, complete load 
and inflation tables, load analysis informa- 
tion, causes of tire failures and how to 
prevent them, practical rules for longer 
truck tire life, and much other helpful 
information. It’s ‘‘must’’ reading for every 
truck owner. Address Dept. No. T-63, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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—News within the News_— 


OUR PRODUCTION RECORD.......... P.11 
Six months after Pearl Harbor this nation 
is getting ready to take the offensive. The 
facts and figures presented in this concise 
review have been confirmed, they tell the 
truth. No effort has been made to white- 
wash our losses, neither has any been 
made to minimize our gains. After reading 
this article the President’s production 
goals may not sound as fantastic as they 
did when they first were announced. 


BOMBS VANQUISH GERMANY?....P. 13 
The blitz finally has backfired. The ruins 
of Rostock, Liibeck, Cologne and Essen 
are proof. The Allies promise to blast Ger- 
many apart city by city. But—will an 
aerial offensive alone bring German de- 
feat? Read the consensus of official reac- 
tion offered in this article. See what it 
means in terms of human lives, machines 
and money. 


JAPAN’S MOVES IN PACIFIC.......... r..%3 
What’s back of the Japanese thrusts at 
our Alaskan and Hawaiian outposts? Does 
it forecast an imminent showdown be- 
tween our bulwarked air and sea power 
and victory-hungry Japan? Through map 
and story the reader will be able to antici- 
pate the next moves in the Pacific war 
theater. 


THE NEGRO’S NEW STATUS 

Here is a frank appraisal of a situation 
which seldom makes the headlines, yet is 
serious enough to occasion White House 
action, governmental regulations, indus- 
trial complications. Job equality is only 
one angle of the Negro problem. Official 
Washington thinks much, talks less about 
some of the other angles revealed here. 


RUBBER FROM THE FARM................ P.18 
Some day the Triple A may have to pay 
farmers for not growing rubber tires .. . 
honest. Plans now percolating in the capi- 
tal for utilizing farm products for rubber 


may sound fantastic, but science is willing 
to back them with test-tube results, as 
this article shows. 


SEUSS WE. TOUR CIID......nnccscccsosesersesess P. 19 


What John L. Lewis does is of direct im- 


‘portance to some 11,000,000 union work- 


ers and thousands of employers. Just what 
Mr. Lewis may do in the present labor 
battle is forecast in this inside story, the 
real story of the split in organized labor. 


DEATH BY THE POUND 

When the heart of Coventry was blasted 
by Nazi bombs the world entered a new 
era of destruction. Now the RAF has 
shown it can dump death in gigantic doses 
on Germany. The Pictogram scores the 
results, the story traces the evolution of 
death—pound for pound. 


NATIONWIDE GAS RATIONING?....P. 28 
The White House conference last week on 
plans for 48-State gas rationing was an- 
ticipated by letters The United States 
News sent to State and city officials, trans- 
portation authorities and members of Con- 
gress. What they had to say about exten- 
sion of the gas curfew makes timely reading. 


AND ON OTHER 
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tional Week, page 19. (Photograph from 
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...one of the thousand-and-one uses 
for amazing KIMPAK 


% Noise is a saboteur of office workers’ efficiency. To banish the 


noise evil that accompanies the operation of power-driven book- 
keeping equipment, many progressive offices have installed ““Acous- 
tors’’— to absorb office machine noises at the source. These devices 
are a product of The Acoustor Company, and conquer the noise 
problem through the use of KIMPAK*— the remarkable material that 
solves both acoustical and thermal insulation problems. 

Aptly called one of the dysiest materials in America, KIMPAK is 
called upon to serve in many other capacities. Besides providing 
acoustical and thermal insulation for a wide variety of nationally- 
known products, KIMPAK does many other interesting jobs—and 
does them well! One type of KIMPAK is porous, highly absorbent, 
has a low flow resistance... it filters air, gases and liquids, makes 
“worn-out” motor oil better than new! 

Another specification of KIMPAK gives resilient bulk at low cost. 
You'll find this type of KIMPAK widely used for special padding 
purposes in the manufacture of leather goods, boxes for candy and 
cosmetics, as well as a host of other products. 

KImPAK comes thick, thin, and in any dimensions you require. 
To fit specific needs, KIMPAK is made moisture-resistant, moisture- 
absorbent, and fire-resistant! With special backings, 

KIMPAK resists abrasion. And, so important today, 
KIMPAK is immediately available! 

KIMPAK may be just the material you're looking 
for. Find out by reading over the new book, “KIMPAK 
-AND ITS THOUSAND-AND-ONE USES IN INDUSTRY” ca 


ACOUSTOR AT WORK: Here’s how the KIMPAK- 
equipped Acoustor is used to trap and absorb 
noises incidental to the operation of billing, 
adding and other power-driven bookkeeping 
equipment If your product presents a sound- 
deadening problem, it may pay you to investigate 
the acoustical effectiveness of KIMPAK! 


USN-642 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
(Established 1872) Neenah, W! 5 
Send a free COPY of the story of 
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*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding Ad 
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@ “Know How” to seasoned men of industry means the 





combination of skill and resourcefulness that comes from 
experience. It implies the ability to do a job with the tools 
and materials at hand. It assumes that the job will be 
well done and on time. 

Never before in our Country's History has the American 
“Know How” been so challenged. Never has such a 
challenge been so answered. 

Building ships, guns, planes and the huge machines on 
which they are made in mass production takes “Know 
How” and plenty of it. It also takes “Know Who” and 
“Know Where”. Who is the best equipped to make a » 
certain part? Where is the plant located? How many can 
they turn out in the time allowed? In the answer to these 
questions is the answer to the challenge which war hos 
hurled at American industry. In it is also the explanation 
of the fact that our 1942 production will be nearly ten 


times as great as in 1939. 





There are more than 100 other plants contributing to 
this ever-growing torrent of production for war. Our job 
has been to utilize their facilities to the utmost and to 
co-ordinate them with our own. The one thing that 
has done most to make all this possible is the Great 
American “Know How”. It is what our enemies did not count 
on; cannot understand. It is what will equip America’s 


armies to win the war, the peace, and all that follows. 
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Newsq vata 


Gas rationing for the nation, when or if it comes, will be rigid; will be 
highly unpopular, difficult to administer. Even so: It seems to be on the way. 

So: It will pay all gas users to study details of the plan for rationing on 
a permanent basis in the East. Easterners are just guinea pigs for all of U.S. 

As the plan shapes up, it looks about like this..... 

For ordinary users, enough gasoline to drive about 55 miles a week. 

For business users, the same amount of basic ration. Then, as much added 
ration as the user can prove is required. A showing will have to be made. 

For doctors, ministers, etc., enough gasoline for 110 miles of driving a 
week. And: As much additional as a local board is convinced will be necessary. 

For light truck operators, about the same amount under similar conditions. 

For heavy truck operators, a much larger ration, but still limited. 

For farmers, politicians, Government officials, etc., there'll be rations. 
But: It is the intent to provide gasoline that can be proved to be necessary. 

The plan is to tailor rations closely to individual needs. And: It also is 
to force anyone getting more than a basic ration to show that he is pooling the 
use of his car; that he is providing transport for at least three other persons. 

That's on the car operator's side. As for filling stations..... 

Every station operator will be forced to turn in ration coupons to get 
more gasoline; will be forced to account for every gallon of gas that is sold. 

Idea of a voluntary policing of rations didn't work out in the East. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
































The effect of all this? It's to be as follows..... 

1. Car use will be cut more than 50 per cent; truck use substantially. 

2. Tires will be preserved; will assure three years of adequate supply. 

3. Many young men in filling stations will be squeezed out for war service. 

4. U.S. public will be regimented as never before; will learn what it is to 
have its personal habits regulated by a board directed out of Washington. 

That's in case of nationwide gasoline rationing. 














Gas rationing will be just one more evidence of war closing in; will be just 


‘another warning that life for the duration simply isn't to be what it has been. 


These facts need to be recognized..... 

Rubber is conserved because the Army demands it, because it takes no chance 
until a new supply is assured. There might be enough for civilian tires if the 
country wanted to gamble on its safety. The Army doesn't. (See page 18.) 

Army demand for men is skyrocketing; is passing 300,000 a month and heading 
much higher. That's official. It has deep meaning for the nation. 

Young men, 18 and 19-year-olds, almost certainly face a draft before the 
year is out. Congress wants to put it off till after election. Maybe it can't. 

Men with dependents, with wives who can work, with independent incomes, 














with slightly dependent relatives will be taken sooner than expected. Men with 
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children, who have homes, whose families would be hard hit may escape this year. 
Workers in vital war industries may be frozen to their jobs, may be barred 
from moving to new jobs or new cities. That's not yet the case. It soon may be. 
The building of a 9,000,000-man Army and Navy, of supplying millions of Rus- 
Sians and Englishmen is to have profound effects. They can't be dodged. 





U.S. Navy still is on the losing end of its fight with submarines; still is 
without the answer to ship safety in hemisphere waters. Score is this: 

Ships sunk on this side of the Atlantic: Near to 250 since February. 

Ships delivered in that same period: Not more than 150, if that. 

That's on the basis of official statements. It is a situation that is hav- 
ing extremely serious effects. One glance shows why..... 

In oil: Tanker use to bring oil products from Gulf ports and from Curacao 
and Aruba is next to impossible. Result: An acute fuel problem in the East. 

In sugar: Ship shortage forces diversion of cargo space from Cuban and 
Puerto Rican sugar. Result: Sugar shortage in U.S. An acute storage problem in 
producing areas. U.S. produces only about one-third of its sugar needs. 

In coffee: It's probably necessary to cut drastically or to shut off supply 
from South and Central America. Result: Prospect of shortage and rationing in 
U.S., trouble for Brazil and Colombia and other producers in Latin America. 

In leather: Shipments from Argentina will fall. Result: Shortage in U.S. 
and prospective rationing of shoes. Army will use almost all good leather. 

In wool: Same situation. Result: Rationing of clothes in sight. 

In beef: Same situation for canned product. Result: Maybe rationing. 

And so it goes. Shortages tend to feed on themselves. And: They lie ahead 
in quantity once big inventories on hand in U.S. are used up. 














As to other phases of the war..... 

Japan: Feeling out U.S. defenses in Hawaii, in Alaska. Maybe getting set 
for a big gamble. There's this to note: U.S. bombing of Tokyo has Japan's war 
lords worried, has caused them to alter their entire war strategy. (See page 15.) 

U.S.: Giving Japan plenty to worry about. Latest plans call for 500,000 ad- 
ditional tons of aircraft carriers; 500,000 added tons of cruisers; about 150 
new submarines. That's a whole new Navy on top of a two-ocean Navy now building. 

U.S. in the Atlantic: Hammering away at the sub problem. Planning 900,000 
additional tons of escort vessels. But: Still not able to deal adequately with 
submarines creating havoc right in the nation's own front yard. 

Great Britain: Really hurting Hitler's industry with air raids. And: Hit- 
ting hard at Hitler's air bases in France. But: Not yet ready to try invasion. 

Germany: Beginning to be in the former U.S.=<British position. She's find- 
ing herself with too many fronts, with too much to defend. Still packing a tre- 
mendous wallop and not to be discounted. But: Probably past the peak of her power. 

Don't get the idea that this war will end suddenly. Optimism doesn't go to 
that length. It's still based on calculation of a final victory in 1944. 

Air attack alone is not to end the war. 

However: Air power is the key to U.S. planning both against Japan and against 
Germany. There's not a battleship included in $8,300,000,000 worth of new ships. 

There are aircraft carriers by the dozen. They'll help provide the bases 
in the Pacific that England affords in the Atlantic. And: No nation is as vul- 
nerable to air assault as is Japan. That is for the longer range, for 1944. 

After that there may come the problems that will go with peace. They are 
new problems. Yet: They're problems with which planners are beginning to wrestle. 

















See also pages ll, 13, 19. 
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appreciate Burroughs 
mechanical service 


more than ever” 


Burroughs 


Provides These 


Advantages 


Burroughs mechanical service 
is rendered by factory-trained, 
factory -controlled, salaried 
representatives whose work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. 


Every Burroughs service point 
has genuine Burroughs parts 
to meet service needs. 


Burroughs service is national, 
conveniently located to give 
prompt attention to every call. 


All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed 
about every improvement in 
service, every new feature and 
every mechanical change. 





“These days we 


“Our experience with Burroughs 


mechanical service has long since 


proved that it is without equal.’”’ 


Today, when wartime conditions make ii essential that 
users take exceptionally good care of their figuring and 
accounting equipment, Burroughs mechanical service is 
even more deeply appreciated. For—as always—it is ren- 
dered by Burroughs’ own salaried, factory-trained, factory- 
controlled men, whose sole interest is to help Burroughs 
owners get the maximum of continuous, profitable use out 


of their Burroughs machines. 


Efficient Burroughs service is available to the user under 
either of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement 
at a predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service 


as rendered. Call your local Burroughs office, or write — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 
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Doubling Our Two-Ocean Navy . . . Smoothing Out Truck Regulation 
. . . Draft Deferment for Power Workers . .. New Assembly Line for Bombers 


Two-a-day. American shipyards, which 
hold the key to victory or defeat for the 
United Nations’ forces, reached their first 
objective—two ships a day. The Maritime 
Commission disclosed this May record: 58 
ships delivered, 65 ships launched, 75 keels 
laid. This compared with 36 vessels de- 
livered and 51 launched in April. 

But this was only part of the shipbuild- 
ing news: 

The House received from its Naval Com- 
mittee chairman, Representative Vinson 
(Dem.) , of Georgia, a bill carrying an ap- 
propriation of $8,300,000,000 for more 
naval vessels. The program almost would 
double the size of the two-ocean Navy now 
at sea and on the shipways. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress for 
an appropriation of $1,100,000,000 for the 
War Shipping Administration to acquire 
and operate armed merchant vessels. 

The House approved a bill carrying 
authorizations and appropriations of $2,- 
807,000,000 for submarines, auxiliary ves- 
sels, aviation plant facilities, additional 
personnel and more warships. 

Chairman Vinson disclosed that approxi- 
mately 99 more combat ships will be com- 
missioned by Christmas. 

The destroyers Hudson and Charrette 
were launched at the Boston Navy Yard. 

The War Production Board warned that 
some shipways might eventually be idle for 
lack of steel, 

The Navy reported 17 United Nations’ 
freighters sunk in Atlantic and Caribbean 
waters. One patrol vessel, long overdue. 
was given up. 


Fence busting. Paralleling the news 
on shipbuilding, was a report of Commerce 
Secretary Jones that all 48 States had 
agreed to a reciprocal licensing arrange- 
ment for motor trucks. The agreement, 
providing uniform maximum dimensions of 
trucks, would remove the barriers prevent- 
ing some trucks from traveling in certain 
States. Similar uniformity now will be 
sought for length of trains and the size of 
train crews. 


Army pay. Congress hastened action 
on two thorny problems of military pay. 
The Senate approved the Johnson bill pro- 
viding monthly allotments of $50 for wives 
of military men receiving $78 a month or 
less—828 from the Government and $22 
from the soldiers. For the first dependent 
child, the Government would pay $12 a 
month, and for each additional child, $10. 
The proposal now goes to the House, where 
another bill, providing $40 for wives and 


8 


$10 each for dependent children; is slated 
for consideration this week. 

Meanwhile, conferees from House and 
Senate agreed on increased pay for soldiers 
and sailors. Splitting previous differences, 
the conference committee agreed to set the 
lowest service pay at $46 a month. 


New enemies. Congress declared a state 
of war to exist between the United States 
and Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. 
There was no discussion on the declaration 
in either House or Senate. The vote was 
unanimous. 


Essential industry. Production, trans- 
mission and distribution of electric power 
were listed by Selective Service headquar- 
ters as essential war services, in a memo- 
randum to State agencies recommending 
careful consideration of individual claims 
for occupational deferment of persons en- 





Speeding the War's Tempo 
on Four Major Fronts 


Arrival of June signaled far-reach- 
ing developments on every major 
fighting front: 

Pacific: U.S. air and naval forces 
engaged a strong Japanese force at 
Midway Island, 1,000 miles north- 
west of Hawaii, less than 48 hours 
after Nipponese raiders struck at 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska. Defenses in 
Australia demonstrated their effective- 
ness when they repulsed an attack in 
Sydney’s harbor by Japanese “suicide” 
submarines. 

Far East: Chinese armies battled 
grimly against a Japanese steam-roller 
attack on China’s Eastern bases. In- 
dia’s defenses were bolstered by ar- 
rival of the war’s largest convoy, bear- 
ing invaluable materiel for Allied 
forces. 

Near East: Nazi armored forces 
came off second best in the opening 
phase of the season’s first campaign in 
Libya. British reported they had 
foiled a surprise attack by a lone Jap- 
anese submarine at Diego Suarez, 
Madagascar. 

Evrope: Britain launched her long- 
awaited aerial offensive with history’s 
greatest bombing attacks on Ger- 
many,’s home soil. Russia and Ger- 
many both claimed victory as the battle 
for Kharkov subsided. Soviet forces 
still were outside Kharkov but the Nazis’ 
plans for an offensive of their own 
choosing were checked momentarily. 











gaged in these activities. There are now 
86 critical occupations on the draft boards’ 
lists. 


More bombers. Output of four-motored 
bombers, heaviest hitters in the Army’s 
Air Forces, stepped up another notch as 
Boeing B-17s started rolling off the as- 
sembly line of Vega Aircraft Corp. assem- 
bly line. Vega’s California plant, also 
turning out Ventura bombers for the 
British, is six months ahead of schedule 
on making the B-17s. 

The job is an outstanding example of 
a “production pool.” Boeing Aircraft Co. 
and Douglas Aircraft Co. are the other 
members of the B-17 pool, organized 
months ago. 


Bomb insurance. Arrangements were 
completed for fire insurance companies to 
write insurance covering damage from 
enemy attacks. The free blanket protection 
now provided by the Government will ex- 
pire June 30. Any person desiring future 
protection may apply through local fire 
insurance agents or brokers. The Senate 
Labor Committee approved a bill to pay 
compensation to civilian victims of bomb- 
ing raids, persons injured in blackouts and 
other war activities. 


Customer deposits. Price Administra- 
tor Henderson ruled that price restrictions 
do not prevent charging or increasing 
customer deposits on bottles, oil drums, 
kegs, barrels or other containers which the 
customer returns for re-use. 


War finances. The war effort cost the 
United States $3,552,600,000 during May. 
May War Bond sales totaled $615,290,000 
—about $15,000,000 over the quota for the 
month. The quota for June goes up to 
$800,000,000. 


War taxes. Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau told his press conference that the 
Treasury hoped to begin deducting in- 
come taxes from pay checks next January 
1. Collection of income taxes at the source, 
voluntary savings in the form of pay-roll 
allotments, and Social Security taxes 
would be all the deductions persons i 
the lower income bracket could stand at 
this time, he said. 


Rent control. Price Administrator Hen- 
derson designated 24 new communities in 
17 States as defense rental areas and recom- 
mended that rents be frozen at levels pre- 
vailing on March 1 this year. 
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10 YEARS G0, one Sumalay morning, lio men 
Siolled lhnough Uiccioun, a pad o Gecmanioun 


They were seeking a location for a steel plant, and found it in a 
hole in the ground, where water came up. More than water has 
come from that hole since, for Midvale has pioneered in alloys, 
in steel research, in meeting the increasing demands on steel 
made by the automobile, the oil and process industries, and today 
by stark, all-out war. Under present conditions some things cannot 
be discussed. But in far-flung places, where American boys are 
facing heavy odds, they can be glad, and we can be glad, for a Sun- 
day morning stroll, seventy-five years ago, that started — Midvale. 
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st ae . Governor, 
¥ ~ ~*, you are to be 
_ DS commended on 


your handling of a win-the-war 
job outlined at the Conference on 
War Restrictions in Washington. 


That job was: Unite the Unit- 
ed States! And you did it! 

“Unite the United States’’ means: 
Removing artificial, legal separa- 
tions or barriers set up by various 
States to prevent the unrestricted 
and efficient movement of inter- 
state highway transportation. 


These barriers, choking our war 
production, have been enemies of 
America in wartime. 

They are no less peace-time en- 
emies, too . for they raise the 
daily living costs of every American 
family and so lower living stand- 
ards for all the people. Moreover, 
Mr. Governor, they conflict with 
the Constitution of the United 
States, which specifically prohibits 
States from restraining or impos- 
ing duties on interstate commerce. 


Make Them All Short Hauls! 


As the war transportation situation 
grows more acute, there is increasing dis- 
cussion about long hauls and short 
hauls... and what methods of transporta- 
tion are better for each. 

There is a tendency to assume that motor 
transport should make all short hauls and 
railroads all long hauls. In a general way 
that assumption may be warranted. 
However,-an arbitrary adoption of this 


All that is why removal of these 
barriers is a major victory. 


And that is also why, Mr. 
Governor, when the war is 
won, you will be doing Amer- 
ica an invaluable service if 
you thwart any efforts to re- 
store these unconstitutional, 
un-American shackles. 

What are these restrictions? 

There are hundreds of them— 
length and weight of vehicle . 
gross weight .. payload . . load 
on each axle .. special licensing 
. . punitivefees . . and many, 
many others. 

Why did they exist? 

Mostly, they were retaliatory 
measures against adjacent States 

. or they were adopted at the in- 
stigation of railroads in an effort to 
strangle highway transportation. 

Now, fortunately, war needs 
have swept away these bar- 
riers and again united our 
Nation. Mr. Governor. . keep 
the United States united! 


policy would seriously handicap war 
transportation, because motor transport 
has proved itself, in bitter competition, to 
be more efficient in many hauls of 1,000, 
even 1,500, miles or more. On the other 
hand, under certain conditions rail haul- 
ing may be more efficient for some com- 
modities on runs of less than 100 miles. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


DETROIT 





Comments at the War 

Restrictions Conference 

on “‘Barriers’’- 
* w * 


DONALD M. NELSON, 
Chairman, WPB., said: 


“. . Until this war is ended, our trans 
portation system is going to be carryinga 
greater load than it has ever carried be. 
fore. It has got to be as free to carry that 
load as we can possibly make it. This is 
no time to hang on to the luxury of regula. 
tions which are aimed primarily at keep 
ing the people of one State from hauling 
goods in another State.” 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 
Director, ODT., said: 


“.. You can readily imagine the intol- 
erable conditions which would exist (in 


A the case of railroads), if any State were 


able to insist, and did insist, upon its own 
particular gauge of tracks or its own par- 
ticular limits upon the size of locomotives 
or cars.” 

“Unfortunately . . the situation has been 
affected, at times to a controlling extent, 
by a factor which has nothing to do with 
the protection of the public safety or the 
conservation of highways, and that is the 
desire of the railroads to limit or embarrass 
the competition which they encounter 
from motor trucks and buses.” 

“The State regulations which interfere 
with the free flow of interstate commerce 
are not confined to the restrictions upon the 
size and weight of motor vehicles, but ix 
clude provisions with respect to licensing, 
taxation and the like.”’ 


GENERAL B. B. SOMERVELL, 
U. S. Army, said: 


“Your forty-eight different sets of laws 
represent obstacles that must be overcome 
before we can start winning this war. 
Remember this—Hitler has none of these 
things to worry about. He just says ‘Yo 


ou 








gotta . 


Too many factors enter into the picture 
to let us be arbitrary—type of load, ur 
gency of delivery, loading facilities, relo: 
tive highway and railway facilities, et 

Each haul should be judged on its owt 
merits . . . and the industrial Traffic Mar 
agers are competent judges. 

In wartime, u long haul is one that takes 
more time than necessary. A short hal 
is one that gets there first ! 

Whatever the transport method, lets 
make them all short hauls! 
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Vast strides by industry 
despite shortage of materials 
and severe shipping losses 


The United States is getting set to move 
io the offensive in this war. This shift 
fom defense to offense is coming just six 
months after the fighting started. 

Army fliers will lead off the American 
oflense. Already they have carried the war 
to Tokyo. It is now revealed by high: offi- 
cals that they are about to carry the war 
to Berlin. Fliers will be just the spear- 
head of American forces on the move. 

Inthe first six war months. This country 
since December 7 has moved from defeat 
to defeat. It lost an important part of its 
Pacific Fleet. It lost Wake, Guam and the 
Philippines. Its small forces were driven 
from the Dutch East Indies back to Aus- 
tralia. It lost 3,000 men at Pearl Harbor, 
46574 in the Philippines and 5,710 more 
in naval service. It lost its rubber supply, 
its tin supply, its source of oils and fats 
and many minerals. But: During this time 
the country was girding for war. 

Inthe next six war months. There is as- 
surance of large-scale action. A base is 
being laid to start offensive operations 
fom Australia in the Pacific. Japanese 
raids on Alaska and Midway revea! the 
eemy’s concern over attack from that 
direction. Large American forces are in 
England. American planes are to turn up 
in very large numbers on all battlefields. 

The fact is that American strength is 
‘owly but surely being brought to bear 
m the enemy after six months of war. 
_ What that strength is now and will be 
in the months ahead can best be seen from 
the facts and figures available to the pub- 
lie. They include: 

War plans. Before December, 1941, this 
country was impressed with a war program 
of $66,000,000,000. Now the sights have 
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been raised to $200,000,000,000 and the 
program keeps growing. Hitler had a $100,- 
000,000,000 war program. 

Dollars into guns. When Japan hit Pearl 
Harbor, U. S. industry was sending 
the war program ahead by translating 
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OUR PRODUCTION RECORD 
AFTER SIX MONTHS OF WAR 


Prospect That Goal of 60,000 Planes, 45,000 Tanks Will Be Reached in 1942 





$2,000,000,000 a month into arms. Today 
that effort is doubled and industry is turn- 
ing $4,000,000,000 each month into war 
materials. In another six months, the Gov- 
ernment expects to be pouring more than 
$5,000,000,000 a month into the war effort. 
Production. Last December, U.S. in- 
dustry was making war production a part- 
time job. Now there is nothing else for 
industry to do. The automobile industry, 
for example, has but one customer—the 
U. S. Government. Other industries too, 
either have converted or are converting 
rapidly to war work. What this means to 
American striking power is indicated in: 
Airplanes. By what seemed to be super- 
human efforts, this country was produc- 
ing about 2,000 airplanes a month at the 
time of Peari Harbor. Three months later, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn revealed, 
output had leaped to 3,300 a month. To- 
day even more planes are being produced 
and output will continue to rise through 
the year. The President’s program of 
60,000 planes this year is no longer fantastic. 
Ships. Merchant ships were being pro- 
duced at the rate of less.than one a day 
when war began. Now two ships a day 
are sliding off the ways and production 


—Acme » 
ANGLO-AMERICAN PRODUCTION CHIEFS: Donalc) Nelson—Oliver Lyttelton 
Their smoke was getting in Hitler’s eyes 


schedules still are rising. Naval building 
also is ahead of schedule and now the 
giant two-ocean Navy is being doubled 
again with an $8,000,000,000 program. 

Tanks. Mass production of tanks be- 
came a reality shortly after Pearl Harbor. 
Recently output has slackened somewhat 
because of the change-over from the M-3 
to the all-welded M-4, but the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production reports 
that the switch is being made with fewer 
disturbances than are normal when mod- 
els change. There is little doubt that the 
45,000 goal this year can be met. 

Ordnance. The bottleneck on guns and 
ammunition has been broken. No longer 
are American soldiers being trained with 
broomsticks for rifles and stovepipes for 
machine guns. One automobile company, 
for example, is delivering 30 times the 
number of antiaircraft guns called for in 
original schedules. 

Mobilization of man power is as im- 
portant as mobilization of industry. Here, 
too, is impressive record. 

Take workers. Last December 7,500,000 
workmen were employed in war plants. 
Today the war labor force approximates 
10,000,000 men, and by next November 
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15,000,000 men and women will be at work 
on armaments. 

The Army. Last December the War De- 
partment had 1,600,000 men under arms. 
Today more than 2,500,000 men are in 
service and by the end of the year 7,000,- 
000 are expected to be enrolled. The 
Army’s ultimate goal is 8,000,000 fighters. 

The Navy. The number of sailors has 
doubled since the U.S. began to rearm, 
and is expected to double again in the 
months ahead. Soon a Navy of 1,000,000 
is expected to man a vastly expanded fleet. 

All this adds up to a tremendous strik- 
ing power that still is growing. The task 
ahead is to these men and _ these 
materials where they can strike and strike 
hard at Hitler in Europe and Japan in 
Asia. These problems now are being dis- 
cussed by the United Nations high com- 
mand, by U. S. Production Chief Donald 
Nelson and by Capt. Oliver Lyttelton, 
British production minister. 

Problem No. 1 is shipping. Tremendous 
tonnages in vessels are needed to supply 
the fighting forces of the United Nations 
in Asia, Africa and Europe. More vessels 


move 





are needed to ship U.S. soldiers and their 
equipment to battle fronts. Some experts 
doubt that 9,000,000 tons of new ships this 
year—the President’s goal—is sufficient. 
Problem No. 2 is submarines. The 
Navy has made scarcely a dent in sub- 
marine activity off the Atlantic Seaboard 
or in the Caribbean. Sinkings still outrun 
launchings, and, until the menace is sub- 
dued, the problem will remain acute. 
Problem No. 3 is materials. War in- 
dustries are scraping the bottom of Amer- 
ica’s immense supplies to feed their ma- 
chines. Steel and its alloy metals, alumi- 
num and magnesium, copper and chemi- 
cals—all are short. In fact, factories are 
crying so loudly for materials that the War 
Production Board had to stop expansion. 
Thus, only 65 or 70 per cent of the 
projected steel plant expansion program 
will be completed. Trainer planes must be 
made of plywood to save metals. Creosote 
lumber must be used in buildings instead 
of steel. All along the line materials must 
be conserved. 
Problem No. 4 is transport. This prob- 
lem is made worse by the rubber shortage 
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and the consequent additional burdens op 
railroad and truck lines. Every bit of 
freight and passenger space must be put 
to essential war use. 

None of these problems, however, jg 
considered insurmountable. The _ prob. 
lems are, in fact, partially solved. Amer- 
can bases are strong in the North Atlantic 
and the Caribbean. Supply lines to Eng. 
land, Russia and Australia are being main. 
tained. Lines to Asia and Africa are be- 
ing strengthened. Mass-production meth- 
ods are being applied to ships and WPB 
is planning an exhaustive system of allo- 
cating materials to war plants. 

The important fact is that, while Eng. 
land and Russia hold, this country js 
amassing millions of tons of explosives and 
war weapons. War plants, for example, are 
finding 85,000,000 tons of steel a year too 
small for requirements. Yet this is almost 
twice as much as all Europe can produce. 

When this mass of metal and bombs is 
hurled the effect is expected to be devas- 
tating. Adolph Hitler’s Nazis appear to be 
first on the list. And, after Europe is 
cleared up, Japan’s turn will come. 
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Continued need for 
large land armies to 
occupy enemy territory 


The air offensive against Germany is 
reviving the question whether bombing 
alone can win this war. Nearly two years 
have passed since Hitler believed the an- 
swer would be yes, and gave the signal for 
the all-out air attack on England. He 
changed his mind after the experience of 
the German air force there. 

Now the same question has returned to 
the foreground. And aviation leaders of 
America and Britain are saying that bombs 
can win the war against Hitler, even 
though bombs failed to win for Hitler 
against England. 

In the two years that have passed, the 
hole war scene has changed. Then, Hit- 
r could send against England at most 
oly 500 planes in a night. Now, Eng- 
land is able to send 1,000 planes, and is 
planning to send 2,000 or even 3,000 in 
one assault. 

Then, each plane carried 1,000 pounds 
of bombs. Now, each of the biggest Brit- 
ish bombers carries 8,000 or 9,000 pounds. 
Then, the bombs that Hitler’s planes 
dropped weighed 500 pounds. Now, British 
planes are dropping a bomb that weighs 
4480 pounds, capable of blasting a city 
block and damaging property one-third of 
amile away. Then, the heaviest raids un- 
loaded $40 tu $00 tons of fire and explo- 
sives. Now, the British are dropping 3,000 
tons in a single night on Nazi war centers. 

Whereas in those months of 1940 and 
1941 it was England, now it is Germany’s 
air power that is facing an opponent 
backed by strong allies. Today, the Ameri- 
can Air Force is getting set to join Britain 
m carrying on the air attack. 

On an Eastern Front 2,000 miles long, 
ermany’s fliers are locked in battle with 
Russia’s airmen. Now it is the German air 
power that is spread thin, that fights on 
many fronts and that is not able to take 
pid hold mastery on any one. 

The aviators’ war. Allied aviators be- 
eve that a big chance exists to win the 
var against Hitler by bombing. They be- 
leve that, if bombers can defeat Germany, 
hen the same form of attack also can de- 
tat Japan when her turn arrives. This 
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Can Bombings Alone 


Vanquish Germany? 
Growing Belief U.S. and British Air Power 
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He promised, he performed 


would mean a short cut to victory over 
both partners in the Axis. 

Land army’s future. Then, does this 
mean that the entire issue of this war is 
to be settled in the air over Germany and 
Japan? Is there to be no need for the big 
land armies that both Britain and the 
United States are building? 

Great change in the role of the future 
land army is being foreshadowed by the air 
raids over Germany. But this change falls 
far short of implying abolition. 

If Allied air power succeeds in what it 
now is attempting over Western Germany, 
airmen in the future will do the lion’s share 
of the front-line fighting. Air power as now 
being used will blast war industries, drive 
away the workers, tie up the railroads, 
disorganize armies, and burn up and cut 
off their sources of supply. Then the land 
army will move in. But it will move like a 
football backfield whose path already has 
been cleared by a flying interference. 

The land army of the future may be 
mostly an army of occupation, to mop up, 
consolidate and patrol, and to protect the 
bases of air power. That at least is the 
view of aviation strategists. 

Achilles’ heel of nations. The air of- 
fensive over Germany is looked upon by 


Will Play Decisive Role 


aviators as the real dawn of air power. 
Earlier air raids are considered to have 
been merely curtain raisers for the scale 
of assault now getting under way. 

To win the war, aviation leaders con- 
tend it is only necessary for America and 
Britain to establish a clear mastery of the 
air over Germany. After that, they think 
German resistance can be blasted aside 
at will. 

But, in the hour of its triumph, air 
power also has laid bare a point of vul- 
nerability that is widely shared. It is not 
only Germany that is vulnerable. Ex- 
posure to attack by bombing is the 
Achilles’ heel of nations. Thus: 

In the case of England. The tight little 
island is especially vulnerable. It is partly 
ringed by air bases from Norway to North- 
ern France. The concentration of war in- 
dustries in the Midlands, the heavy de- 
pendence on shipping for food, make Eng- 
land doubly open to air attack. 

Yet Germany is poorly prepared to take 
advantage of these facts. She has more 
planes, but, plane for plane, those defend- 
ing England are superior. And American 
support is growing. Britain’s war industries 
in reality are moving to Canada and the 
United States, beyond reach of air assault. 

In the case of Germany. The heart of 
the German war industry is the strip of 
territory that contains the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr, closest of all Germany to Brit- 
ish air bases. This is the Ruhr that Hitler 
said was the real center of his war power. 
This is the area that Field Marshal Her- 
mann Goering promised never should feel 
a single bomb. It was to protect this in- 
dustrial heart that Hitler threatened to 
return every British bomb a hundredfold. 

Essen, home of the great Krupp works, 
and Cologne, the war center, have felt the 
heaviest weight of air attack. Every one 
of the great German war centers is within 
easy range of the modern British and 
American bombers. Essen and Cologne are 
only 300 miles from London. Bremen, 
Hamburg, Rostock, Liibeck and Kiel are 
in ready bombing range. Berlin itself is 
only 580 miles away, and the Skoda works 
at Pilsen in Czechoslovakia and the Italian 
war industries of Milan are only 600 miles. 

In the case of Japan. Of all the nations 
in the world today, Japan probably is the 
most vulnerable to air attack. The heavy 
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concentration of her factories and the 
flimsy wood and paper construction of 
larger buildings and homes make her an 
easy mark for the bombing plane. Tokyo 
is the political and industrial heart of the 
Empire; Yokohama, Osaka and Kyoto 
are the nerve centers. The air attack that 
was aimed by the United States at the 
heart of Japan caused damage and panic. 
This one raid slowed down the whole 
Japanese war effort. The Japanese blow 
at Dutch Harbor clearly was an attempt 
to damage the base of future bombing 
attacks against her. And these additional 
air attacks by land and sea are surely 
coming. That is the reason for the huge 
aircraft carrier program the U.S. Navy 
has under way. 

In the case of the United States. All over 


BLITZ 


America, men and women are practicing 
blackouts and air-raid defense in recogni- 
tion that bombing some day will strike 
this country. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, said that bombing of West Coast 
communities by Japan in retaliation for 
the Tokyo attack is inevitable. 

Yet the present relative security of 
American industries is now a source of 
great military power. Some day huge air 
warships may be built that can fly over 
the seas and carry attacks against Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit and St. Louis. But 
bombers of such range are not now in 
possession of America’s enemies. The At- 
lantic is so tightly guarded that any Nazi 
aircraft carrier would have a hard time 
slipping through. The Pacific Ocean still 
is a no-man’s sea, but, since Pearl Harbor, 
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STILL-LIFE: The bombs backfired on the Nazi boasts 


this country has been building strong rm 
fenses against Japanese attack. Airplane 
for attack on our coasts could be carrie 
here by submarines. But, for the presen: 
the great power of this country’s industy 
to turn out warplanes and other weapon, 
is unscathed and is likely to remain g0 ¢y. 
cept for scattered attack. This present ». 
curity is America’s sword and the shie 
of all our allies. 

Counting the cost. An air offensive q 
the scale now being aimed at German 
has its cost. This is measured in humy 
lives, in machines, and in money. Th 
crash of a big bomber means the death o 
capture of five to seven men in the crey 
In the two big raids that sent 2,166 bom). 
ers over Germany, Britain lost 79. Tha 
was less than 4 per cent in terms of plane 
This was well below the 10 per cent los 
that is said to make air raids too costly, | 
meant losing more than 400 of Britain: 
finest airmen. On the other hand, to put 
a land army within shelling distance of the 
Ruhr now might cost millions of lives, i 
it ever got there, and billions of dollars 

But, from the standpoint of money cost 
these air raids are a large-scale open- 
tion. The value of the bombers that wer 
sent over Essen and Cologne is estimated 
by one expert at $600,000,000. The 7 
planes that did not come back cos 
$24,000,000. The raids burned up $11,000- 
000 worth of fuel and dropped $12,000,00 
worth of bombs. The two raids sent 12,00) 
men into the air and kept 240,000 busy a 
the ground. 

Although airmen insist that bombing i 
the most economical form of offensive 
warfare, the cost of only two raids § 
more than half the price of a battleshi 
And Winston Churchill, Prime Minister 
and A. T. Harris, Air Marshal, have serve 
notice that the 
after day and month after month and cit 
by city. This is to be on a scale “neve 
experienced by any country in continuit; 
severity and magnitude.” Only the Britis 
Empire and the United States have tle 
resources to support a sustained air call 
paign like that. 

Big army still needed. While air pove 
is getting its chance, U.S. war plan 
plays safe by going on building a | 
land army. Lieut. Gen. Ben Lear expres# 
the more conservative Army leaders’ veé 
in warning that the war will not end wt 
the air, artillery and infantry forces he 
been engaged. Russia is insisting on 4 
immediate land invasion. Even if air pow 
softens most resistance, still a huge amy 
would be needed te smash German strolg 
holds and win control of Germany. Tha 
is the reason why, back of this air 
fensive, America keeps on building its" 


AEF in Britain. 
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Back of Japan’s New Thrusts: 
Our Pacific Island Spearheads 


Japan now is pushing her war eastward 
in the Pacific. In this, the Japanese are 
reacting against two dangers. One is the 
threat of air and sea attack upon Japan 
itself by way of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands. The other is the ever-present pos- 
sibility of air and sea attack upon Japan 
itself by way of Siberia. 

So long as the United States is building 
its bases and forces in the Aleutian Islands, 
which reach out from Alaska like a dagger 
pointing toward the heart of Japan, the 
Japanese never can feel secure at home, 
regardless of all other gains of territory. 

So long as Russia stands in Siberia with 
alarge air force at Vladivostok within easy 
bombing distance of every city in Japan, 
while harboring a fleet of 100 submarines 
off Japan’s shores, the Japanese likewise 
never can feel safe at home. 

Those facts, in official opinion, are linked 
with Japan’ s raid on the American naval 
and air outpost at Dutch Harbor, situated 
on the island of Unalaska in the Aleutians. 

he same facts, officials believe, are linked 
with the Japanese thrust against the Amer- 
ican sea and air station at Midw ay Island, 
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1,000 miles from Pearl Harbor and western 
steppingstone to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Japan is believed to be testing out 
American strength before either (1) mak- 
ing an attack on Hawaii or Alaska or 
both, in order to knock out American 
spearheads pointing toward the Japanese 
mainland, or (2) making an attack on 
Siberia in order to knock out a threat 
from the rear. Some naval observers re- 
gard the first moves as a feint to pull 
American strength northward, before a 
new sea and air attack on Australia. 

Of one thing, military officials seem 
sure: The bombing of Tokyo forced a 
reversal of Japanese strategy. That attack 
of April 18 switched Japan’s attention to 
air bases in China, Siberia and Alaska. 

All this leads to the question: What of 
Alaska and its outlook? 

In U. S. hands: Alaska is a springboard 
for a possible offensive against Japan. The 
U.S. has bases at Sitka and Kodiak as 
well as Dutch Harbor. Dutch Harbor it- 


self is 2,948 air miles from Tokyo, or only 
about 300 miles farther than Midway. 
Dutch Harbor is 1,438 air miles from Rus- 
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sia’s Kamchatka base at Petropavlovsk. It 
is 1,500 miles from Japan’s northernmost 


base at Alaska has 
world’s most strategic area. 

In Japan’s hands: Alaska would become 
a base for raiding operations against the 
whole Northwest Coast. It would be a 
base for bombing against Northwest cities 
only 1,700 miles from Dutch Harbor, and 
still nearer to Kodiak and Sitka. The 
dread of spreading fires by plane through 
the dry Western forests might materialize. 

As to Hawaii: Control of the whole cen- 
tral Pacific goes with control of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. In United States hands, 
these islands safeguard the western ap- 
proaches to our Pacific Coast; they pro- 
tect our supply lines to Australia; and, 
from Pearl Harbor to Midway Island, 
they are a chain that forms a second 
spearhead pointing toward Japan, as the 
starting point for an offensive. In Japan’s 
hands, the Hawaiian Islands would be the 
means of carrying the war to American 
Pacific waters and American shores. With 
Alaska and Siberia, they would give Japan 
most of her major objectives in starting 
this war, plus security at home. 

Thus the opening forays are regarded 
as the first moves in a new phase of the 
war. Japan’s war may stand or fall with 
the outcome of these ambitious new 
dertakings. 
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War Brings New Status 
For America’s Negroes 


Industry‘s Complex Problem in Meeting Demands for Job Equality 


Government's relaxation 
of color line in services 
and civilian departments 


America’s own color problem is forcing 
itself into the open. It is only a small 
brother to the race situation which stood 
in the way of British war preparations in 
Burma and India. But it shouts from 
headlines and has set many a war agency 
to hunting the answer to the questions it 
poses. 

Negro workers, barred from the cafe- 
terias of a new Government building by 
Virginia segregation laws, protest and win 
admission from the War Department after 
a tussle with a guard. They refuse to move 
into the back seats of Virginia busses en 
route to the building and win a relaxation 
of that State law. In Detroit, white work- 
ers walk out when Negroes are hired; a 
riot occurs when Negroes are moved into 
a new housing project in a white commu- 
nity. In New Jersey, Negro soldiers are 
killed at an Army camp in a clash with 
white military policemen. 

The Government, endeavoring to meet 
the problem by raising the economic 
stature of the Negro, creates committees, 


changes regulations. The Army admits 
Negro candidates for officer training to 
the same schools as whites. It is training 
Negro pilots for the Air Force. Negro of- 
ficers will command Negro troops. The 
Navy opens new types of service for the 
Negro in the Marine Corps, the Coast 
Guard, inshore establishments, Navy yards 
and construction crews. 

In many fields, the Government is lead- 
ing the way in hiring of Negroes, putting 
them into skilled jobs in Navy shipyards, 
arsenals and Government departments. 
Many a Negro girl is moving out of Wash- 
ington kitchens into Government offices. 

But the broader opportunities of private 
industry are what the Negro is seeking. 
The big migrations of the last war won 
him a place in the steel, meat packing, 
shipbuilding and automobile industries. 
Now he is trying to win places in all ranks 
of many types of industry so that when 
the aftermath of war hits it will be easier 
for him to keep the foothold. 

None of the big migrations such as swept 
through the South in the last war has oc- 
curred this time. But as job opportunities 
have themselves, Negroes have 
moved from New York to munitions plants 
and shipyards in New England, from many 


shown 


“WINGS” FOR NEGRO ARMY PILOTS: Their class made history for their race 








places to Philadelphia and Newport New 
shipyards, in smaller numbers to Detroj 
Pittsburgh and the West Coast. 

Thus far, jobs have opened  slowh 
Training schools often are closed to then 
preventing their getting the skills neede 
for war work. The schools say they don} 
train Negroes for types of work for whid 
Negroes have not been hired in the pas 
Plant personnel managers say they can! 
get trained Negroes. 

So far, the shortage of man power ha 
not become sufficiently acute to force ope 
the plant doors for the Negro in any greg! 
number. But Negro leaders argue that i 
would be a great boost to the morale of 
the black men if the jobs were offered | 
him voluntarily, not as a last resort anj 
because America found it could not tun 
out the goods to win the war without him 

However, theories about activating t} 
democratic principle and even Governmer 
pressure have less to do with changiy 
hiring habits than does the growing shor: 
age of man power. There now are 3,000,0i 
unemployed, many of whom never wi 
work again, either through inability ort 
disposition. Among these are almost Sli; 
000 Negroes both able and willing to wor 
Some could go into a job now. Others neti 
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traning. Many others are doing 
work less skilled than that for 
which they were trained, or are 
capable. 

President Roosevelt stepped in- 
to the middle of the problem a year 
ago. The law providing federal 
funds for job training specified 
that the teaching should be given 
without discrimination because of 
race. Mr. Roosevelt ordered, in 
a proclamation, that this be fol- 
lowed up by the contracting agen- 
cies, All contracts specify no dis- 
cimination in hiring. And_ the 
President created a Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice to in- 
vestigate complaints of discrimina- 
tion and “take appropriate steps to 
redress grievances which it finds to 
be valid.” 

A Committee worker who went 
through an aviation plant in those 
early days says the personnel man- 
ager pointed proudly to a long line 
of young, white, strong workers 
that the company had recruited 
throughout the Midwest. “They 
were splendid,” the Committee 
worker said, “but his city had had 
lots of people on relief, still had 
many on WPA. The company had 
(1) failed to cure unemployment in its 
own community; (2) failed to take people 
of relief; (3) created a housing problem 
by importing labor; (4) created a bad 
morale problem among Negroes and Span- 
ish-Americans by refusing to hire them: 
(5) enrolled as plant workers men of mili- 
tary age who were needed by the Army and 
Navy; and (6) robbed farmers of labor.” 

The Committee, here and elsewhere, 
found that there had been discrimination 
against Negroes. It held hearings, pub- 
lished findings, ordered firms to change 
practices. Some firms did a complete about 
face, opened jobs to Negroes straight down 
the line. Negro employment went up in 
those communities. 

It generally went up elsewhere after a 
visit by the Committee, for a month or so. 
Then it would level off. “Token employ- 
ment,” one Committee worker called it. 
“They simply hired a few Negroes so they 
could say they were complying with the 
presidential order and closed their doors 
against the rest.” 

The Committee has no power to follow 
up. It gives publicity to a complaint 
through its hearing and findings. But there 
its authority stops. The contracts say 
there shall be no discrimination. But the 
Committee cannot enforce its orders. Only 
the Army, the Navy or the Maritime Com- 
mission—which make most of the contracts 
—tould compel the contractor to comply. 
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WAR WORKER: Government hiring leads the way 


And the Army, the Navy and the Maritime 
Commission are interested only in get- 
ting the quickest possible delivery of the 
goods they have ordered. They are not 
willing to dabble too much in the inner 
workings of a firm’s employment policies. 

Committee inquiries have turned up 
many odd facts. Robert Smith, a Negro 
graduate of Ohio State University, a con- 
sulting and electrical engineer, applied for 
a job with an aviation concern in New 
Jersey. He was told the only jobs the plant 
had for Negroes were in the foundry, that 
it could not hire Negro electricians. He 
needed work so badly he took a job as 
laborer in the foundry, later filed an ap- 
plication with other employes for train- 
ing in the Paterson Vocational School. 
The foundry foreman refused to refer him. 

Before the Committee got into the case, 
the company informed it of changes in 
hiring and training policies to include Ne- 
groes. But the Committee ordered that 
Robert Smith be given a job in line with 
his qualifications. This was one of eight 
cases in the New York area in which the 
Committee ordered that discrimination be 
done away with. Another case, from Cali- 
fornia, developed that a Negro, certified 
by the Civil Service Commission as a 
master plumber, could not take the job 
offered because Negroes were prohibited 
from living in the town in which the job 
was, 





In the North, the Committee’s 
biggest job was getting Negroes 
into plants. The employers were 
unacquainted with the Negro as a 
worker. In the South, they knew 
him as a worker. The difficulty was 
getting him into kinds of jobs he 
had not been traditionally asso- 
ciated with, and getting him up- 
graded or trained for skilled jobs. 

Plants like the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. had 
used Negroes for many years. One 
of its Negro riveters, “Pony Bill” 
Williams, set a world’s rivet-driv- 
ing record with 2,275 rivets in 8 
hours back in 1916. He made $75 
that day, ate two pounds of meat 
for lunch. It cost him $1.25. He 
still works for the firm. So do his 
three half-brothers, 
a nephew and a niece. 


brothers, two 

But shipyard welding has be- 
come associated with the electrical 
trades, so far as unions are con- 
cerned, and this has stood in the 
way of turning Negroes into weld- 
ers. In Washington, the heads of 
both AFL and CIO are friendly to 
the Negroes into 
unions. But many locals object. In 
the main, the CIO, with a tighter 
rein over its locals, has made more head- 
way among the Negroes than the AFL. 
But instances have arisen in both organi- 
zations in which locals have walked out, 
or sat down, because Negroes were hired. 

Dr. Robert C. Weaver, chief of the 
Negro Employment and Training Branch 
of the War Production Board, says social 
problems get twisted into the employment 
picture. “Very often,” he said, “the first 
question asked our workers is: ‘Do you 
believe in intermarriage?’ Can you tell me 
what that has to do with employment? 
We are interested in getting jobs.” 

The Japanese tried propagandizing 
among Negroes before Pearl Harbor. One 
Japanese in New York had a complete file 
of Negro leaders and in one way or an- 
other made contact with them to present 
the racial arguments of Japan. 

But the Japanese had little appeal for 
the Negro. Their personal relations had 
never been congenial. They had competed 
for the same types of jobs an the West 
Coast. 

Consequently, the main current of Negro 
thought remained solidly American, anti- 
Japanese, certainly anti-Nazi. But a 
double-V program started by a Pittsburgh 
Negro newspaper has gained followers. It 
calls for a double victory: Over America’s 
enemies outside the nation; and the win- 
ning of broader rights for the Negro in- 
side America. 


introduction of 
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Rubber From the Farm: 
Challenge for Science 


Demands of Congressmen That Surplus Grains 
Be Used for Manufacture of Synthetic Product 


Lack of efficient plants 
as chief deterrent 
to large-scale output 


Arguments over rubber refuse to be 
downed. No sooner are plans reported for 
nationwide gasoline rationing than Con- 
gressmen organize a revolt. On the heels 
of every official warning that tires must 
be conserved come plans for increasing 
the rubber supply. 

The latest of these plans include a vast 
scrap collection campaign and a boost in 
the synthetic program from 800,000 tons 
to 1,000,000 tons a year. Senators from 
grain States see a solution to present dif- 
ficulties in the huge surpluses of wheat 
and other grains that can be turned into 
alcohol, the alcohol into butadiene and the 
butadiene into synthetic rubber. 

Synthetic rubber. The facts about syn- 
thetic rubber are simple. Chemists know 
that they can get a rubber substitute from 
petroleum, coal, potatoes, wheat, corn, 
sugar or molasses—almost anything, in 
fact, that contains the elements of carbon 
and hydrogen. The only problems are ef- 
ficient plants and comparative costs. 

In general, there are four types of syn- 
thetic rubber, none of them completely 
satisfactory as a substitute for the natural 
product. Some are better for special pur- 
poses, such as gasoline hose and _ tire 
treads, but no synthetic tire has been pro- 
duced that is quite as good as tires made 
of crude rubber. 

Rubber out of wheat. This process has 
captured the imaginations of farm State 
Senators and raised hopes of farm groups 
for the establishment of a new industry. 
Senator Gillette (Dem.), of Iowa, wants a 
special agency to sponsor a new synthetic 
program that will turn products of the 
soil—wheat and other grains, sugar, pota- 
toes or molasses—into rubber. He claims 
that agricultural scientists would meet the 
challenge of the rubber shortage. 

Dr. Earl N. Bressman, agricultural di- 
rector for the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, further encouraged the group by 
confirming that on May 1 a commercial 
process was proved for deriving butadiene 
from alcohol. Advantages listed for this 
process include: 
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FARMER‘S TWO-WAY STRETCH 
Wheat to alcohol to rubber 


Smaller amounts of critical mate- 
rials would be needed than for other 
synthetic plants. 

The process is quicker. 

Plants could be located safely in 
the grain belt and near rubber fac- 
tories. 

Wheat which can neither be shipped 
nor stored this year could now be 
used for rubber. 

Some of these arguments already have 
scored. In the latest 200,000-ton synthetic 
expansion program alcohol is to be used as 
the basic material, and this alcohol will be 
made from grain by whisky distilleries. 

This alcohol, however, now is sched- 
uled to go to synthetic plants already 
planned. 

Rubber out of oil. This process bulks 
large in the present program. Oil refineries, 
together with chemical companies and 
rubber concerns, have received all the con- 
tracts for synthetic production. 

For a time the argument was advanced 
that the country might have to choose 





between petroleum for aviation gasoline 
and petroleum for rubber. This added 
fuel to the contentions of farmers. 

Now, however, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey announces a new process that will 
both improve the quality of aviation gaso- 
line and add to materials for making syn- 
thetic rubber. The discovery, moreover, 
would require no plant expansion beyond 
present plans. 

Those who favor oil for rubber contend 
that the process is cheaper than using 
farm products, that supplies are adequate, 
and production methods proved. 

Rubber out of gasoline. Plans to make 
butadiene—the basic material in all syn- 
thetic rubber—in present gasoline plants 
was mentioned in the rubber report of the 
Senate Defense Investigating Committee, 
headed by Senator Truman (Dem.), of 
Missouri. 

Cracking plants that now turn oil into 
gasoline could just as well turn oil into 
butadiene, the Committee reported, except 
that the process is costly and inefficient. 
However, no new plants would have to be 
built, and, if nationwide gasoline rationing 
is to come, a hardship could be turned to 
advantage. Gasoline plants could be mak- 
ing rubber while motorists were using less 
gas. 

Rubber scrap now is being viewed as a 
possible stopgap until synthetic supplies 
are available a year, two years or three 
years hence. Commerce Secretary Jones is 
offering $25 a ton for carload lots of scrap 
to induce junk dealers to scour the country 
for discarded tires, bath mats, water bot- 
tles and other used rubber articles. 

He hopes to bring out enough rubber to 
keep reclaiming plants operating at their 
capacity of 350,000 tons a year. This 
amount of scrap, coupled with about 30,- 
000 tons of crude rubber from the national 
stock pile, is estimated by some rubber ex- 
perts to be sufficient to keep three-fourths 
of the cars on the road for another three 
years. 

Army objections. The War Department, 
however, will not willingly consent to re- 
leasing a pound of rubber to civilians until 
new supplies actually are on hand. Present 
stocks might fall short of meeting military 
requirements and doubt remains that the 
synthetic program will be completed on 
schedule. Rubber is vital for the wheels of 
combat cars and airplanes, for the tracks 
of tanks. America’s stock pile, moreover, 
now must serve as a supply for the rest of 
the United Nations. 

Even 1,000,000 tons of rubber a year is 
not considered too much for military needs 
by the Army and the War Production 
Board. Thus prospects are slight that 
civilians will receive any new tires at all 
and the outlook for retreads is dark. 
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JOHN LEWIS VS. THE CiO 


Effect on Labor Movement of Mine Leader's Split With Philip Murray 


Renewal of demands for 
peace talks between AFL 
and the industrial unions 


Some 11,000,000 union members and 
thousands of employers with union con- 
tracts have cause to watch with care the 
actions of John L. Lewis. 

In the past Mr. Lewis’s moves have in- 
fluenced the lives of many of these men 
and women and- affected the financial 
statements of many business concerns. 

Now Mr. Lewis is moving again. He is 
pulling his support, his finances and his 
435,000 dues-paying coal miners out of 
the CIO. For the time being, Mr. Lewis 
and his union are going their own way as 
“independents” affiliated with neither CIO 
nor AFL. At the same time he is demand- 
ing that negotiations to reunite AFL and 
CIO be resumed. 

Does this mean the end of the CIO? Does 
it mean that the AFL soon will absorb and 
be dominated by the new industrial un- 
ions? Does it mean a new battle in inter- 
union warfare? Does it mean the perma- 
nent eclipse of Mr. Lewis as a union leader 
of national importance? These were the 
questions being asked last week as charges 
and countercharges flew between the 
meetings of the CIO Executive Board and 
the wage policy committee of the United 
Mine Workers. 

The answers are rooted in the issues 
which led to last week’s climax. 

Mr. Lewis’s issues: When Mr. Lewis led 
eight unions out of the AFL in 1935 his 
issue was industrial unionism against the 
crafts. Today, the issues on which Mr. 
Lewis has staked his campaign for come- 
back are labor unity, and Communism. 
Mr. Lewis is attempting to reunite the 
AFL and CIO, first by withdrawing his 
support from the CIO, then by trying to 
shear off public confidence in the CIO by 
hurling charges of Communism against 
some of its leaders. At the same time his 
allies inside the AFL are demanding a re- 
sumption of labor peace negotiations. 

The background: Behind Mr. Lewis’s 
new campaign is two years of struggle be- 
tween Mr. Lewis and the pro-Roosevelt, 
pro-New Deal forces inside the CIO. Mr. 
Lewis, with the support of the left-wing 

10 unions, opposed Mr. Roosevelt for 
re-election in 1940 and fought the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy up to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Mr. Lewis lost his left-wing 
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following after the German attack on 
Russia in June, 1941. Today, the entire 
national leadership of the CIO is arrayed 
against Mr. Lewis and in support of CIO 
President Philip Murray. Even a large 
block of members of the gas, coke and 
chemical division of Mr. Lewis’s own union 
is deserting to the CIO. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the CIO is no vehicle for 
Mr. Lewis’s comeback road. 

AFL relations: In the AFL Mr. Lewis 
has a powerful ally in William Hutcheson, 
president of the Carpenters Union and 
first vice president of the AFL. He has 
an occasional ally in Daniel Tobin, presi- 
dent of the AFL’s largest union, the Team- 
sters—a craft union. Mr. Hutcheson is 
known to have been in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Lewis on foreign policy 
aml on opposition to Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. William Green, AFL presi- 
dent, is an old and bitter enemy of Mr. 
Lewis, and, recently, has been working 
closely with CIO President Murray. The 
relationship between these two has made 





—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM GREEN 
Mr. Murray found an ally 





possible the armistice between AFL and 
CIO that followed Pearl Harbor. Mr. 
Green, however, is slated to retire as AFL 
president next year. 

Mr. Lewis’s successor: The Lewis repu- 
tation for comebacks is based on his feat 
in 1932, when, with his union depleted 
by bitter factional struggles, unsuccessful 
strikes, its treasury all but empty, he rode 
the National Industrial Recovery Act to 
the peak of his career. 

Mr. Lewis’s successor as CIO president 
still is making his reputation as an inde- 
pendent campaigner after 22 years of play- 
ing second man in the mine union. Here is 
Mr. Murray’s record so far: 

As chairman of the campaign to 
unionize the nation’s steel industry, 
Mr. Murray has been able to claim, 
after six years of effort, a membership 
equal to that of the 50-year-old mine 
union. The new steel union, the Unit- 
ed Steelworkers of America, now 
boasts a treasury of $1,500,000. 

In the year and a half that Mr. 
Murray has presided over the CIO, he 
not only has beaten off the attempts 
of Mr. Lewis to depose him, but, at 
the same time, has added a claimed 
1,600,000 new members to CIO 
unions. The CIO bank account, which 
Mr. Murray said contained “not a 
damned nickel” when Mr. 
stepped down in November, 
now shows a $300,000 balance. 
With the CIO left wing, Mr. Murray 

has developed a working relationship on 
the understanding that the CIO is not to 
be used as a political sounding board for 
radical politics. The CIO president has 
insisted that the left-wing unions observe 
their agreements. 

Mr. Murray is working closely with 
President Roosevelt, while disagreeing with 
the Administration’s wage-stabilizing pol- 
icy. Differences are being minimized in re- 
turn for White House support in the bat- 
tle against Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Murray is not convinced that unity 
of the CIO and AFL is yet possible. He 
maintains that the issue which led to the 
formation of the CIO in 1935—industrial 
unionism—has not yet been settled inside 
the AFL. As a first step, however, the CIO 
president is proposing that the executive 
councils of the AFL and CIO attempt joint 
sessions to work out their differences. 

Unless he joins the AFL, Mr. Lewis will 
not be represented at these sessions. 


Lewis 


1940, 
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VAST AIR RAIDS AS SECOND FRONT? 


Editors’ Belief That Ship 


Attacks of RAF seen 
giving Germans taste 
of Allies’ ‘war of nerves’ 


Britain’s devastating air attacks on Ger- 
many’s industrial cities are interpreted by 
some editors as the actual opening of a 
in Europe. Other edi- 
torial writers hold the view that the Royal 
Air Force is merely preparing the way for 


“second air front” 


a large-scale land invasion, which may or 
may not come this vear. 

The recent visit of an 
tary mission to London and General 
Marshall’s statement that 
American troops would “land in France” 
were taken to mean that the United States 
would participate fully in whatever strat- 
egy is being planned. Fear was expressed 
that a shipping shortage might prevent 
an allied land invasion this year. 

The newspapers declare that 
events effectively have turned 
“war of nerves” technique 


American mili- 


George C. 


recent 
Hitler’s 
against the 
German people. 

“The Germans themselves are getting a 
very large dose of the bitter medicine they 
have repeatedly forced their enemies to 
swallow,” says the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.). “The Cologne raid,” it 
adds, “suggests that the prolonged debate 
over a second front in Europe is not a 
little academic. The second front is al- 
ready a reality so far as air warfare is con- 
cerned.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
argues that the Germans can be attacked 
“from Spain to Norway.” The newspaper 
estimates that the RAF is tying up “hun- 
dreds of thousands of Nazis in ground 
crews, antiaircraft and other defense units 
along the air front.” Predicting that the 
United Nations will continue the destruc- 
tion of German airfields and forces in 
France, the “When that 
operation is repeated, on anything like the 
Cologne scale, the air front, which must 
precede the second land front, will be 
about ready.” 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News 
(Ind. Rep.) says the bombing raids “con- 
stitute a second front in the air.” This 
newspaper foresees intensification of bomb- 
ing operations and Commando raids on 
the Continent, but warns that “formidable 
obstacles lie in the path of a full-scale 
offensive.” Chief among these is shipping, 
the News maintains. 


Monitor says: 


“Hitler is well aware that we have not 
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“THE PROBLEM IS 


enough ships to send over a large expe- 
ditionary force this summer,” 
the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind. 
Dem.) . 

An invasion with the 
Americans is declared an “admitted ob- 
jective” by the Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News (Dem.) in discussing General Mar- 
shall’s statement. 

“The military authorities are not telling 
us their plans,” declares the San Francisco 


observes 


assistance of 


Werner in es 4 Sun 





HONEST WEIGHT—NAZI STYLE 





Shortage Will Delay British-U.S. Invasion 


Pease in Newark Evening News 


BEING SOLVED” 


Chronicle (Ind. Rep.). “We can only 
guess, as Hitler must also do. Let him 
guess, let him feel the weight of the war 
of nerves.” 

“It’s Hitler’s turn to squirm,” says the 
Chicago Sun (Ind.), which notes with ap- 
proval that military experts skilled in var- 
ious types of warfare accompanied the 
U.S. mission to London. “We are content 
to guess, and to wait, reveling in the realiza- 
tion that Hitler must also guess and wait.” 


one in New York Sun 
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Russell in Los Angeles Times 






































THE SHAPE OF THINGS THAT ARE COMING! 


Lend-Lease Pact 
With Russia: 
Press Approval 


The Administration’s proposed inclusion 
of Russia in a lend-lease agreement such 
as exists between this country and Britain 
is viewed by many editors as a logical step 
in plans for postwar world economic col- 
laboration. They argue that, failure to 
include Russia, would seriously impair the 
success of the program. Some commenta- 
tors, however, would like a clearer under- 
standing of what America’s postwar role 
is to be. 

“The opening of negotiations for a new 
lend-lease agreement with Russia,” ob- 
serves the Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), 
“looks rather to the organization of the 
postwar world than to the immediate fu- 
ture,” and maintains that, in effect, Rus- 
sia is being asked to join the United States 
and Great Britain in “the unshackling of 
international trade after the war.” 

“Stalin’s Russia is the big question mark 
hanging above peace plans,” declares the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.), call- 
ing attention to the fact that Russian arms 
will be of vital importance in winning a 
victory over Germany and perhaps later 
over Japan. Because of this, the news- 
paper holds, the Soviet will rank with 
the United States and Great Britain in 
postwar international affairs, and adds: 
“Russia’s adherence to equitable world- 
trade practices planned for the after-war 
years would eliminate a major doubt as 
to their realization.” 

There would have been a “great hue 
and ery,” in the opinion of the Hartford 
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(Conn.) Courant (Rep.), if a responsible 
Washington official had proposed, ten 
years ago, that Russia and the United 
States get together for conferences on 
world trade, but the fact that this occurs 
today, with the support of “all but a few 
reactionaries,” denotes the spread of the 
idea that lasting peace will be possible 
only through world-wide co-operation. 
The Providence (R.I.) Journal (Ind.) 
terms the Russian lend-lease proposal “a 
bold move to avoid the mistakes with 
respect to debt agreements of World War 
I.” It would place Russia on the same 
basis as Great Britain in the matter of 
meeting her obligations for lend-lease aid, 
the Journal says, and adds that, if the 
Soviet agrees to stand with Great Britain 
and the United States as one of the “guar- 
antors and providers” of the economic 


Messner in Rochester Times-Union 





ONE MORE STAB IN THE BACK? 


freedom promised by the Atlantic Char- 
ter, “this is an undertaking which may be 
sufficient to discharge her obligations to 
the United States, as is the case with 
Great Britain.” 

“The far-reaching effect of Russian ad- 
herence to such an undertaking is plain,” 
comments the Owensboro (Ky.) Mes- 
senger and Inquirer (Dem.), which holds 
that Russia is as “capitalistic” as the rest 
of the world and will “lend its potential 
strength to an economic bloc that will 
form a strong barrier against any postwar 
depression.” 

But the Detroit Free Press (Ind.) de- 
clares that, with the inclusion of Russia 
and China in the lend-lease plan in addi- 
tion to our other commitments, “we are 
being rolled up in a ball of wax 25,000 
miles in circumference, a scheme for post- 
war economic co-operation more inclusive 
than ever before conceived outside the 
dreamland of political metaphysics,” and 
asks: “Will it come off? With Uncle Sam 
destined to play the role of cosmic cop, 
what are the rules and regulations going 
to be?” 

Though the basic idea of lend-lease is 
that the United States will provide its 
allies with immense quantities of war ma- 
terials, the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
asserts that “the process is by no means 
a one-way affair,” that both the British 
sand the Russians are making material and 
technical information and improvements 
in weapons of war available to our troops, 
and that this reciprocity will make the 
clearing “of tangled accounts” simpler 
when the peace comes. The Times suggests 
that “a final determination shall be made 
in the same spirit of mutual helpfulness to 
the end that commerce between the coun- 
tries shall not be burdened by a dead 
weight of war debts.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


June 12, 1942 
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TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


(If somehow the United Nations could broadcast a 
message to the German people at this time, by radio or 
the dropping of leaflets from airplanes, what a power- 
ful momentum could be generated to help bring about 
an early termination of hostilities!) 

Tons upon tons of bombs were dropped by Nazi air- 
men on Warsaw, on Rotterdam, on London, on Coven- 
try and on Belgrade. ... Men, women and children of 
the Allied countries were crushed beneath the debris. 

Tons upon tons of bombs now have been dropped 
by British airmen on Rostock, on Cologne, on Essen, 
and more tons will be dropped soon on other German 
cities . . . men, women and children of Germany have 
been crushed beneath the debris. 

The agonizing cries of the innocent can be heard 
’round the world. For this is not war as it has been 
known. It is war on noncombatants—on the helpless. 

Throughout America last week there could have 
been no thrill of real joy over this phase of organized 
murder forced upon us by the tactics of the other side. 
There could be no human satisfaction in the expres- 
sion of such a vengeful passion. 

And yet here are two on the side of the democracies 
together with the people on the side of non-democratic 
states reducing warfare to its primitive state as whole 
cities and towns are wiped out by the devastating 
sweep of modern explosives. 

Is there not some way to put an end to this sense- 
less slaughter of innocents? The Allied countries now 
have an unprecedented number of planes and a fan- 
tastically big supply of bombs to continue the destruc- 
tion day in and day out. The material resources of the 
United Nations are being rapidly converted into count- 
less weapons and missiles of destruction. Why must 
this war be fought till huge segments of the German 
population have been killed? 


GERMAN PEOPLE 
ARE NOT HATED 
BY DEMOCRACIES 


All propaganda to the contrary, 
there is no deep-seated hate in 
the Allied countries against the 
German people. The people of 
democratic countries have never felt an urge to de- 
stroy the German people but only to persuade them 
that their leaders, particularly since 1933, have ex- 
ploited war-making and brought upon the world the 
holocaust that began in September, 1939. 

There can be no doubt as we look back that Britain 
and France at Munich in September, 1938, tried the 


ways of appeasement and conciliation but that pre. 
texts were found by Germany’s rulers to provoke is. 
sues not only in Czechoslovakia, but in Poland. Ou 
convictions on that point are supported by evidence 
that we in America feel is conclusive. 


NAZI LEADERS The way out for the German 
MUST BE OUSTED people is plain. They must rid 
BY THEIR VICTIMS themselves of the men respon- 

sible for the present debacl 
Germany’s territory sees for the first time in decades 
the bullets and bombs of a foreign foe. More destruc- 
tion lies ahead. It is not merely armies who will feel 
the impact but the workers in the factories, the moth- 
ers and fathers of German soldiers and sailors at home 
who in their hearts cannot really have any more hate 
for us than we have for them. 

There are extremists among us, of course, who con- 
demn all the German people and blame them for al- 
lowing themselves to be exploited by leaders. But the 
individual is often helpless. He becomes the victim of 
exploitation. Economic devastation causes him to 
grope for help from whatever leadership he can find it 
and when war is finally forced on him it is too late for 
him to organize his fellow citizens in self-defense. 

We know the German people. Millions of them have 
come to America. Their blood is mingled with ours in 
the making of America. The talents and skills and 
genius of the German citizens have been recognized as 
outstanding. We look forward to the day when the fine 
traits of the German people may be useful to the fam- 
ily of nations in the task of reconstruction and the 
maintenance of world peace. 

Despite discouragements by German rulers we learn 
that millions of Germans attend church on Sundays. 
millions still worship Christ—the great exponent of the 
Brotherhood of Man. A Christian nation which has 
given to the world some of its most eminent scientists 
philosophers, poets, authors, and composers of im- 
mortal music cannot overnight become a people to be 
despised or condemned for all times. 

Thoughtful Americans do not harbor such grudges. 
Rather do we all believe that what is lacking today in 
the world is a spirit of human regard for each other 
which shall not place material things and personél 
ambitions and prides above the demands of humanity 
itself. 

We are teaching our youth to destroy human life. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





There can be no thrill of joy in our bombing of innocent persons 
and the time has come to ask the German nation to rid themselves 





of their misguided leaders so peace may come to the world. 


We are training them in the development of murder- 
ous passions. We are doing this reluctantly, unwilling- 
ly, sadly, and only because there is no other way. 

For if we do not destroy others, we ourselves will be 
destroyed. What an awful commentary on the inca- 
pacity of the modern mind—with its background of 
education and knowledge—to meet the challenge that 
human friction has brought us in our day! 

But are the German people devoid of the same in- 
stincts as ours? We think not. The German people 
have endured untold sacrifices. They have gone 
through long years of disillusionment since the last 
war. The peace of 1918 brought an era of confusion 
and a period of bankruptcy. The economic founda- 
tions of Central Europe, sustained at first by Allied 
loans, finally collapsed in 1929 and we saw in the ’30s 
the terrible economic consequences of the 1914-1918 
war. 

This is “a people’s war” as our Officials in America 
phrase it. It is, indeed, a “people’s war” on both sides, 
for the victims thus far in Germany have not been the 
well-fed rulers but the masses whose food has been 
curtailed and whose sons have been left to freeze on 
the Russian plains or to perish in the tank attacks on 
the sands of the Libyan desert. 

And what terrible hates are being built up in the oc- 
cupied countries! What violent passions are being de- 
veloped as the heel of the conqueror bears down hard 
and executes tens of thousands of innocent persons for 
the crimes of others unknown to them! 


BARBARIC KILLING Surely this system of murdering 
IN OCCUPIED AREA hostages is barbaric and cannot 
STEELS OUR ARMS awaken in the heart of the Ger- 

man citizen anything but a sick- 
ening feeling of horror. Is there no limit to the bar- 
barism, no limit to the viciousness of modern warfare 
and no limit to the tolerance of the peoples who permit 
their rulers to continue this fratricidal war? 

We in America joined with Britain in this war as in 
the last because we felt that the foundations of our 
system of government—life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—were in each case imperiled. We see in the 
recent behavior of the Nazi chiefs in occupied coun- 
tries the worst confirmation of our fears. We have no 
choice, therefore, but to pursue relentless warfare. We 
owe it, however, to tell the German people now that 
we would forsake such a course if the German people 


would punish their own leaders and give authority to 
a stable government truly representative of the nation. 
We would then require that the armies and navies and 
air forces of the German people cease hostilities and 
turn their weapons over to an international commis- 
sion of disarmament. There must be no further ex- 
ploitation of the German people. We ask for this in 
order to secure freedom for the individual. 


END OF WANT 
IN ALL NATIONS 
IS OUR WAR AIM 


We would assure the German 
people protection and independ- 
ence. The Allied armies that oc- 
cupied German territory in the 
last war committed no abuses and carried out their 
trust well. No civilians suffered and no injury was in- 
flicted. A police force of Allied nations to maintain 
order inside Germany is for a while essential. 

If the German people should take the initiative and 
remove their present leaders—and humanity pleads 
for such a step—there will be forthcoming from Amer- 
ica economic and financial help as well as food and 
clothing and the necessities of life so long denied the 
peoples of Central Europe. On Memorial Day, Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, spoke the thoughts 
of the Government of the United States and doubtless 
the desires also of the British Government when he said: 

“I believe that these voices of the men who will 
make our victory possible will demand that justice be 
done, inexorably and swiftly, to those individuals, 
groups or peoples, as the case may be, that can truly 
be held accountable for the stupendous catastrophe 
into which they have plunged the human race. But I 
believe they will likewise wish to make certain that no 
element in any nation shall be forced to atone vicari- 
ously for crimes for which it is not responsible, and 
that no people shall be forced to look forward to end- 
less years of want and of starvation.” 

Millions of us pray that the German people will see 
the light and come into comradeship with the peoples 
of the democracies. It is not given to us to know the 
meaning of fratricidal strife on earth. We can only sur- 
mise that God has a purpose in challenging the human 
race to set its house in order and that He expects us to 
suppress our prides and our hates, to restrain our pas- 
sions and our vengeful instincts. We must try in His 
name to prepare and organize ourselves for the crusade 
of rescue which will confront us after an end comes to 
this most terrible catastrophe in all history. 
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COVENTRY 


Copyright, 1942, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The Pictogram shows how the tide of air war is being 
turned against Germany. The great Nazi air raids of 1940 
on England are a memory being dwarfed by Britain’s still 
greater raids on Germany today. And the American and 
British air forces already are planning the monster raids 
of tomorrow which will make even today’s attacks look 
small. 

The evolution toward bigger and more devastating air 
offensives goes steadily on. The growth of the total 
weight of bombs unloosed in one day’s attack tells the 
story. Beginning with the smaller bomb at the left, the 
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progress from Coventry to Cologne and on to the raids of 
the future is shown in the Pictogram. 

The signal for what then was hailed as the greatest air 
offensive of all time was given by Marshal Hermann 
Goering in August, 1940. He thought England might be 
beaten in two weeks. 

The heart of Coventry was blasted by 340 tons, or 
680,000 pounds, of bombs. Six hundred tons of fire and 
high explosive bombs were dumped on London in the 
heaviest day’s attacks. Then, Marshal Goering’s bombers 
had things all their own way. 
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“Now,” said Winston Churchill, in serving notice of 
hat Was coming, “it is the other way around. We are in 
osition to carry into Germany many times the tonnage 
high explosives that Hitler can send here.” 

The British at Rostock and Liibeck nearly equaled the 
test German attacks of 1940. Now all previous 
ods are outdone. The British dropped 6,000,000 
unds of bombs on Essen, and 6,720,000 pounds on 
blogne—four times the heaviest day’s bombing of Lon- 
nand nearly ten times the blast aimed at Coventry. 
Instead of 100 to 500 bombers, as Hitler had sent 
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against England, the British sent 1,036 bombers against 
Essen and 1,130 bombers and fighters against Cologne. 
Instead of 500-pound explosives, like those used chiefly 
by Hitler’s fliers, the British bombs weigh up to 4,480 
pounds. These are called “block” bombs because they can 
demolish a city block and can damage property 1,600 feet 
away. A time soon to come when 3,000 British bombers 
will drop 11,000,000 pounds of bombs on Germany in a 
night is forecast by British Air Marshal A. T. Harris. 
And backing up the British is the rising air might of 
America, ready to multiply even this huge scale of attack. 
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BATTLE ON THE GASOLINE FRONT 


Chief Executive as Arbiter Between Congress and War Age 


Discussion with Britain's 
supply chief on formation 
of joint production board 


President Roosevelt found himself 
squarely in the middle on the question of 
ordering nationwide gasoline rationing. It 
grew out of the simple effort to save rub- 
ber. But so many side issues were dragged 
in that he had to divide his time last 
week between helping to plot the course of 
the war and acting as a referee between 
Congress and the executive agencies. 

Congress is scared and touchy. In an 
election year, Congressmen don’t like the 
publicity they have gotten from pensions 
and X cards. In some States, oil will be 
wasted because of a lack of storage facili- 
ties if the sales are cut down too drastical- 
ly. Some constituents may not connect gas 
rationing with the rubber shortage. Some 
Congressmen minimize the need for rubber 
saving. And some resent the hiring policies 
of war agencies that have given jobs to 
men they didn’t like in their home districts. 
So Congress turned to Mr. Roosevelt. 

But a war that moves on wheels must 
have rubber. Workers in war plants have 
to get to work. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the agencies that are run- 
ning the war surveyed the fast-melting 
rubber stock pile and said all unessential 
automobile driving must stop. And they 
took their problem to the President when 
the steam began to rise from Capitol Hill. 

Reporters who asked Mr. Roosevelt to 
clarify the situation got from him only a 
chuckle and the remark that he would 
like to have some clarification, himself. 
He listened to the two sides, from officials 
of the war agencies and from members of 
Congress. Anything he said might arouse 
a new tumult. He put his decision aside 
to jell and went back to the war. 

China was appealing urgently for help. 
The Japanese, shifting weight from the 
south to the western side of their long 
line, were smashing hard into China, try- 
ing to wrest from Chinese hands air bases 
that might be used to bomb Tokyo. In 
several cases, they used poison gas. Ameri- 
can generals on the scene in Chungking 
surveyed the problem, asked for planes. 
Chinese newspapers urged America to open 
a second front against Japan. Dr. T. V. 
Soong, China’s Foreign Minister, presented 
the case in person to Mr. Roosevelt. 

The most obvious thing the President 
did was to take official cognizance of the 
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use by Japan of poison gas against China 
and to promise retaliation in kind if the 
Japanese did not stop. “We shall be pre- 
pared to enforce complete retribution,” 
he said. “Upon Japan will rest the respon- 
sibility.” Back of the scenes in Washing- 
ton, as well as London, big plans were in 
the making. 

The over-all strategy of the war was 
getting a complete survey. The United 
Nations might be topping the ridge that 
Winston Churchill recently said was in 
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intimate picture of the thumbscreyg 
Hitler is applying to beaten F 
the will to resist that still is left 
penalties imposed upon a starving 
tion when that resistance is shown, 
de Vleeschauwer, the Belgian Minj 
Colonies, told Mr. Roosevelt that 
gians have a well-trained army j 
Congo, ready to fight anywhere, 
The President held but one preg 
ference. It produced the warning to] 
to desist from the use of poison oa. 


JAPANESE IN GAS MASKS: They may need them before long 


sight. If so, the drive downhill to the fin- 
ish soon would be at hand. Experts from 
the United Nations in numerous secret 
conferences measured the needs for that 
drive, counted the tools at hand, studied 
the rate of output from factories and 
shipyards. 

Mr. Roosevelt's list of visitors showed 
some of this. Oliver Lyttelton, the British 
Minister of Production, was in for lunch. 
Harry Hopkins, who keeps an eye on the 
over-all international picture for Mr. 
Roosevelt, came along with him. They 
talked of a combined Anglo-American pro- 
duction board which would put together 


the requirements of strategic plans, first 


on a short-term, and then on a long-term 
basis. What they were seeking was to 
pool production and make adjustments 
wherever possible to save shipping space. 

Ambassador William D. Leahy, just 
home from Vichy, gave the President an 


there was little else that he could 
about and he held carefully to the ft 
work of a poison gas statement that 
been worked out in advance and ci 
carefully by the State Departmett 
loose words. 

The President had no authoritatiy 
ports of the mistreatment of Am 
prisoners by Japan. He would not 
ment on a second European front. 
has to take up the problem of colt 
scrap rubber, a lot of which he think 
not yet been collected. His overdl 
formation agency is still in the maki 

Social affairs had broken into hiss 
of work but once during the wee. 
Duke of Windsor and his Americal 
the former Wallis Simpson, came 2 
formal luncheon. Their train hal 
three hours late in arriving. But the 
had to leave in a hurry. He was calle 
to Nassau by a riot. 
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Shake hands with the Octopus 


This machine packs a punch. Packs 
igof them at once, in fact. And each 
oe is backed up by 3600 pounds of 
tydraulic pressure. 

Night and day the “octopus’”’ 
punches V-shaped slots in the circum- 
letential stiffeners—circular aluminum 
illoy members — that brace a mighty 
bomber—the Boeing Flying Fortress.* 

Designed by Boeing tool engineers 
Specially for high production slotting 
and cutting of airplane stiffeners, this 


machine turns out parts forty-five times 
as fast as the machine which it replaced. 
The “octopus” is one of the reasons 
why Boeing is building airplanes more 
quickly than ever before. It is another 
link in the lengthening chain of Boeing 
contributions to increased speed and 
efficiency in airplane production. 
And production is steadily rising. 
. . . Since December 7, for example, 
Boeing engineers, production men and 


airplane workers have more than 


doubled the output of Flying Fortresses. 
Today the Boeing hydro punch, to- 
gether with many other Boeing de- 
velopments in quantity production, is 
being shared with other aircraft com- 
panies, helping them help the United 
Nations to do the job in hand. 

The increase of speed and efficiency 
in manufacture ... both for war and 
for peace ... is only one of the many 
different projects that form a constant 


part of Boeing production engineering. 
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Should Nationwide Gas Rationing Be Imposed 
As a Means of Conserving Supply of Rubber? 


Payne Ratner 
Topeka, Kans.; Governor of Kansas, 


answers: 

Kansans oppose any needless rationing 
of gasoline here in the Midwest 
where oil and gas are 
abundant, because of 
the shock to our econ- 
omy and the danger 
that it would impair 
our war effort. If we 
are to be rationed 
only to placate those 
rationed in other 
areas, on the theory 
that misery should 
have company, Kansans certainly object. 


area, 


—Harris & Ewing 
GOV. RATNER 


If rationing is for the purpose of sav- 
ing rubber, should not the Government 
first utilize the hundreds of thousands of 
cars and tires still frozen in 
throughout the country? 


storerooms 


Coke Stevenson 


Austin, Texas; Governor of Texas, 


answers: 

Texas sentiment appears overwhelming- 
ly against rationing gasoline in any form; 
likewise against ra- 
tioning mileage of 
cars and trucks. Such 
rationing will disrupt 
our struc- 
ture to the extent 
that all classes of 
people are 
to it. People are unit- 
ed and 
supporting the 
program, but consider rationing unneces- 
sary and disastrous upon public spirit. 


economic 


opposed 

Harris & Ewirg 
vigorously § GOV. STEVENSON 
war 


While the rubber shortage is reported 
to be serious, and we are all concerned 
with saving our tires, gasoline rationing 
will not cure the rubber situation; neither 
will rationing mileage on cars. 


Charles Edison 


Trenton, N.J.; Governor of New Jersey; 
Former Secretary of the Navy, 
answers: 

If gasoline rationing is considered neces- 
sary for the conservation of tires now in 
use by the civilian population, and is 
necessary also to build up stocks of fuel 
oil and other petroleum products for use 
during the coming winter, I believe that 
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White House conferences are 
being held on the widely debated 
proposal to extend the rationing of 
gasoline from the East to the en- 
tire nation as one method of con- 
serving the supply of rubber. 

In order to present a cross sec- 
tion of informed opinion on the 

subject, The United States News 


gasoline rationing should be on a nation- 
wide basis. 

If, on the other hand, gasoline rationing 
is necessary merely because of the lack of 
transportation facilities to certain sections 
of the United States, I believe that the 
rationing of gasoline should be restricted 
to the areas affected. 


Murray D. Van Wagoner 


Lansing, Mich.; Governor of Michigan, 


answers: 

Michigan, the arsenal State of America, 
is doing its war job on wheels. Too dras- 
tic gasoline curtailment here would create 
an arms-production bottleneck. A national 
rubber conservation plan must be suffi- 
ciently elastic to keep the assembly lines 
rolling. 


(by telegraph) 


George Romney 


Detroit, Mich.; Managing Director, Automo- 
tive Council for War Production, 


answers: 

My answer to the question is yes, but 
not because of gasoline and not as the 
complete solution 
Our obvious shortage 
is rubber. Our obscure 
shortage is individual 
transportation. Amer- 
ican ingenuity will 
likely develop a sub- 
stitute for rubber, but 
we can’t take any 
chances. 

Our war produc- 
tion is dependent upon workers who, be- 
cause of the automobile, have been able 
to accept work within a 60-mile radius. We 
just can’t afford jeopardizing in any way 
getting these production soldiers to their 
daily battle front. 


(by telegraph) 


7 
—Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE ROMNEY 


asked State and city officials, 
thorities on transportation 
members of Congress the foll 
ing question: 


Should the Government es. 
tablish a nationwide ration. 


_ing of gasoline? 


Answers are presented here 


Senator Vandenberg © 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, Senate Co 
on Commerce, Finance and Forei 
lations, 


answers: 


Where gasoline and its transpe 
facilities are adequately available, pa 
and prospective, there 
is no justification for 
rationing” on 
any other basis than 
the candid purpose to 
conserve rubber tires. 

There is no justifica- 

tion for “gas ration- 
ing” to conserve tires —Wite 
unless and until it is SEN. VANDB 
adequately demon- 

strated that preferable alternative rec 
and restrictions are indisputably um 
able. We do not yet have such proos 

Such decisions should be based ups 
total disclosure of uncontrovertible 
which leave no alternatives. 


gas 


J. Howard McGrath 
Providence, R.1.; Governor of Rhode! 
answers: 


Automobile processes are manuf 
maintenance and operation. The sé 
necessity and pleasure. The insepal 
ingredients are steel, gasoline and 1 
Our more vital war needs of any of 
ingredients may well limit, or elim 
the processes and uses. 

It is unfortunate that any ind 
should have to make sacrifice for 
security. We of Rhode Island have 
experience in our jewelry trade. 5a 
is regrettable. Defeat would be trage 

States must forego their revenllé 
particular businesses confine or @ 
their potentialities, if we are all 
the common purpose victory. 
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Groundwork 
4 for a 
j Bomber's Nest 


HOW SPECIAL OILS HELP SPEED 
NEW BASES FOR U.S.A. PLANES 





HE CUTAWAY PICTURE you see at the left 
shows why this “ground breaker” is a tough 
customer for lubricating oil. 

That piston inside races up and down, ham- 
mering the tool into the ground. It is driven by 
compressed air. As the air expands, it “sweats” 
water on the walls inside the cylinder. 

Oil must be made to resist the “washing” of 
this water. It must maintain a tough film to mini- 
mize wear and seal the piston against “blow-by.” 

Backed by 76 years of experience, Socony- 
Vacuum has created an oil to do this job. In fact, 
our engineer can recommend a correct Gargoyle 
oil or grease for every machine made. 

Today—these lubricants are helping speed 
new air bases and army camps. 

With wartime orders making new demands on 
production men’s time, many plants are relying 
on Socony-Vacuum for lubrication planning and 
control. To get the details of this service, consult 
the Socony-Vacuum man who visits your plant. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 





TO HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY 
PRODUCTION—CALL IN 


SOCONY- 
VACUUM 











on Yreenbrter 
and Collages 
White Sulphur 


Springs west vt. 


STILL IN WARTIME. SERVICE 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


vs 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the 
close of business on June 5, 1942. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 








159th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








May 26, 1942 

















Advertising Quiz No. ql 





In what magazine can you 
reach the largest number of 
higher executives, chief engi- 
neers, professional men, own- 


ers, procurement officials, 
bankers, directors, men and 
women interested in civic af- 
fairs, newspaper publishers and 
editors—at the lowest cost per 
thousand? 
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Finance Week 








$72,000 a Minute to Fight Axis: 
Treasury's Tax, Bond Program 


Uncle Sam is preparing to demand $72,- 
000 a minute—$1,200 every second—for 
war from the pay envelopes and other in- 
come of the American people. 

Not for working time alone, but for 
every minute of every hour, day and night, 
Sundays and holidays included, through- 
out the fiscal year starting July 1. The 
double-barreled plan, now being worked 
out at the Treasury and in Congress, cov- 
ers taxes and War Savings Bonds. Here’s 
the blueprint: 

Taxes: $26,000,000,000, in round figures. 
That includes a demand for levies totaling 
$8,700,000,000 in addition to present pay- 
ments, but does not include a prospective 
increase of $2,000,000,000 in pay-roll taxes 
to be taken up later. 

War Savings Bonds: $12,000,000,000, 


or $1,000,000,000 a month. More than 
20,000,000 persons bought $634,000,000 


worth in May. The Treasury is driving 
for 50,000,000 buyers. Red fire, brass 
bands, pep talks by heroes fresh from the 
front spice the projected drive. Fervor is 
to be kindled everywhere under the flag. 
Tempo of Liberty Bond campaigns of 25 
years ago is to be exceeded. 

The total: $38,000,000,000, tops $104,- 
000,000 a day: tops $+,330,000 an hour; 
averages $72,000 a minute. 

It’s bigger than any money-raising cam- 
paign the world has ever seen, but, even 
so, it would fall short of producing half 
the money the nation will need. Total 
spendings are projected at $80,000,000,000 
for the year, may mount to more. What 
the double-barreled demand fails to pro- 
duce must be borrowed from_ business, 
banks, investment accounts and _ other 
great pools of finance. 

Total cost of war to the American 
Treasury will average about $150,000 a 
minute as the present program progresses. 

War Bond selling phase of the program 
will reach its climax July 1. This phase 
is on trial. It calls for “voluntary” buy- 
ing, whipped up by war enthusiasm and 
aided by persuasive pressure of employers, 
committees, neighbors, friends—an army 
estimated at 1,000,000 workers. 

Secretary Morgenthau “sold” the plan 
to the President. If it goes over the top 
in July, no other plan will be adopted. If 
it should fail or falter, forced buying 
probably will be authorized by Congress. 
Only by rigid self-denial and systematic 
saving by everyone can it succeed. 

“Any man or woman who chooses this 
time to go on a spending spree is commit- 
ting an act of sabotage against our war 
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effort,” Mr. Morgenthau says. “Th. 
triotic thing to do, and the intel 
thing as well, is to make old clothe 
longer, to eat simpler meals, to patchy 
household appliances instead of hy 
new ones, and to do everything else 
ble to cut down on personal spending’ 

Feature of the “voluntary” plan j 
have every wage and salary-earner jp 
nation authorize deduction, for War } 
of one-tenth of his pay, every pay day 


the average; less from light pay enved 


more from heavy. 

The tax program also promises to 
come definite at about the same tip 
July 1—when the House Ways and Mg 
Committee completes its debate and) 
its bill. Whether the bill will produce 
$8,700,000,000 additional asked by 
Treasury is in doubt at the moment. 

Tentatively, the Committee this 
has voted increases totaling $5,600) 
000: on corporations, $2,500,000,000; 
individuals (including $350,000,000 
mandatory joint returns from husb 
and wives), $3,100,000,000. 

A sales tax is slated for debate 
week in the Committee as the vehick 
carrying much of the remaining $3) 
000,000 to the Treasury. What a sale 
fails to raise may be made up in ass 
and miscellaneous levies. 

Chances of a sales tax were hurt 
when the Treasury unexpectedly 
lowering of personal exemptions. 
move was made to check rising sale 
sentiment in the Committee. It did, 
now such sentiment has _ revived. 
President opposes the levy nov; its 
vocates say he may yield if the m 
is not raised through other tax measil 

A withholding method of colledi 
likewise blighted, also has revived. 
Treasury urges it; Mr. Morgenthau 
he expects to put it into effect Janus 
—if Congress authorizes it, of © 
Then, the wage earner and the si 
worker who goes along with the Gow 
ment War Bond program may expet 
following deductions from his periodic) 

Ten per cent of the total for W 

Bonds. 

Ten per cent of taxable net inca 

for income taxes. i 

Two per cent of the total for™ 
cial Security. 

Total: From one-sixth to one-fift 
earnings withheld. And that as the 
er’s regular personal contribution ! 
paying somewhat less than one-half d 
total cost of war to the United States 
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Pratt & Whitney Engines * 

“The of 

tek 

r. creat manufacturers 

ie ‘th 

es CHEVROLET + team up wit 

ting Pratt & Whitney Engines 
Nan y 
a UNITED AIRCRAFT 

ar Bo 

y day 

as Engines, ll d airpl: i ip- 
vill’ NASH-KELVINATOR gines, propellers an airplanes are among the items of equip 

Pratt & Whitney Engines * ment most vitally needed by our armed forces. The faster they 
= Hamilton Standard Propellers can be made, the sooner this war can be won. 
nd Ma Vought-Sikorsky Airplanes United Aircraft recognized this fact as far back as the summer 
and ¥ of 1940, and started enlisting other manufacturers as emergency 
+" production sources. Under this program ten great manufacturers, 
a j ACOBS whose names are household words, have teamed up to build 
thus * several billion dollars worth of Pratt & Whitney eng'nes, 
a Pratt & Whitney Engines Hamilton Standard propellers and Vought-Sikorsky airplanes 
000 | per year. This emergency production will be without profit to 
husb United Aircraft, which has gladly contributed its proven designs, 
hele technical experience and manufacturing “know-how.” 
bic FRIGIDAI He * ‘ This To is rigs eg today. Precious months _ 
ig $8, ; » 
~ Hamilton Standard Propellers een save number of these manufacturers are already ship 
— ping engines and propellers in quantity, and the others are 
rapidly gearing up for production. 

i: All this is in addition to United Aircraft’s own vastly ex- 
mE panded production, which has increased many fold since 1940. 
y sales REMINGTON-RAND * This teamwork typifies the cooperative spirit of American in- 
t 7 Hamilton Standard Propellers dustry in this emergency, about which the New York Times says: 
1ved. 
wv; its “The whole manufacturing picture with regard to aircraft is an encourag- 
the mo ing example of American industrial spirit rising to meet an emergency, 
| Mmeasy with full cooperation and interchange of design, personnel and equipment 
collect between previously competitive elements within the aircraft industry and 
= GOODYEAR * the automobile industry, and between the two great industries themselves.” 
nthall 

Janus Vought-Sikorsky Airplanes In enlisting the full-out efforts of these ten organizations, 
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United Aircraft has helped to create what is probably the greatest 
manufacturing team the world has ever known. 










BREWSTER * UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Import controls to be imposed July 2 by the War Produc- 

tion Board apply the finishing touches to 
Government control of foreign trade. Henceforth almost all 
transactions, either in imports or exports, are to be Govern- 
ment-directed. Most affected will be trade with Latin Amer- 
ica. Controls tie in closely with tightening restrictions on 
shipments of goods. 


BUYERS: Importers are most directly affected by the new 
order. Specific WPB permission is required for all foreign 
goods coming into the U.S. Contracts for materials not 
essential to war are cancelled, except those calling for 
overland or air shipment from Mexico or Canada. 

STRATEGIC MATERIALS: Import control order divides ma- 
terials into three categories. On List 1 are strategic ma- 
terials, such as beryllium, lead, mercury, apparel wool, 








—Acme 
FOREIGN MINISTER PARRA-PEREZ—SECRETARY HULL 
A handshake meant for all Venezuelans 


which may not be imported or sold after import without 
WPB authorization. 


CRITICAL MATERIALS: List 2 contains commodities subject 
to the same restrictions as List 1, except materials can be 
processed and consumed after entry into the United States. 
Included are aluminum scrap, copper and copper scrap, 

: asbestos, tungsten and other items for war production. 


CIVILIAN GOODS: Apparently scheduled for rationing are a 
number of articles on List 3, such as coffee, cocoa, bananas, 
sugar and chicle (for chewing gum) . Contracts to import 
these goods are cancelled and import licenses evidently will 
not be allowed until goods on List 1 and List 2 are obtained. 


Disturbances in parts of Latin America are likely to be 
important. Colombia and Brazil, for ex- 
ample, depend heavily on coffee sales to the U.S.; bananas are 
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Iwiter-Limernca Weal 


Import Controls: Brake on Latin-American Trade . . . 
U.S. as Partner in Hemisphere’s Postwar Business 





important to Central America, cocoa to a number of Carib. 
bean countries. Depression influences in a number of coup. 
tries already are being brought about by war. 


CUBA: Shipping shortages threaten a substantial portion of 
Cuba’s pineapple crop with spoilage. Cubans also are wor. 
ried about delivering their sugar. To compensate for thes 
dislocations, Cuba is getting U.S. funds for the develop. 
ment of nickel and manganese projects. 


BAHAMAS: Labor riots in the Bahamas point up conditions 
that are growing general in the West Indies. Causes ar 
three: U.S. willingness to pay workers higher wages a 
military and naval bases than local residents are disposed 
to pay for other work; workers’ demands for more money 
to meet higher living costs, and a growing food shortage 
throughout the area. An Anglo-American food committe 
is tackling the last problem. 


VENEZUELA: Most recent Latin-American Foreign Minister 
to visit Washington is Dr. C. Parra-Perez of Venezuela 
Before his arrival, Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones 
announced a Venezuelan credit of $20,000,000 for public 
works. Similar announcements accompanied the visits of 
Brazilian, Ecuadorean, Bolivian and Mexican leaders. ' 


Postwar patterns are being cut in U.S. war dealing 

with Latin America. This country is 
actively promoting the Good Neighbor policy to forge long- 
term ties with hemisphere nations. Most immediate result: 
are controlled foreign trade and increased output of strategi 
materials, such as metals and fibers. Long-term importance 
attaches to financial commitments that call for public in- 
provements and industrial development within Latin-Amer- 
can countries. The United States Government promis: 
to emerge from the war an active partner in Latin-Amer 
ican enterprises. 


ARGENTINA: Argentina remains the major holdout fron 
complete hemisphere solidarity. Acting President Castilh 
repeated his intention of holding to his neutrality lm 
when Congress opened. Then he insured himself again 
too much public criticism by prohibiting newspaper # 
counts of congressional debates. Thus Castillo opponents 
can air complaints only to fellow Congressmen. Argentiti 
also continues to be this country’s major competitor {0B 
raw materials, particularly wild rubber. 


CANADA: Rumored is a plan to add elimination of trat 
marks and brand names to Canada’s general price-contt 
plan. Reason is that Canada is following Britain’s exampt 
in concentrating production in a few plants, althoug 
Britain keeps brands. Some Canadians contend that, ik 
asmuch as all goods are to come out of one plant, trade 
marks become useless. Canadians also are complainitg 
about their Government’s inability to attract publicity 
the United States for Canada’s war effort. Behind th 
complaint is an official wish to be brought more tight! 
into British-American agreements. Canada, for examp* 
wants a seat on any joint production board that is formé 
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HE 7-day week, multiple-shift plant sched- 

ules of today put a tremendous burden 
on machines. Only those units maintained in 
good condition can operate efficiently under 
this grueling pace, and produce their full 
quota of parts to feed the war equipment 
assembly lines. 

Of the measures you can take to keep your 
machines fit, the most important is the installa- 
tion of the best lubrication practice. Here Gulf 
can be of considerable assistance. With a large 
staff of trained lubrication engineers — plus 
quality oils and greases that provide an extra 
margin of operating safety—Gulf is well pre- 
pared to help you install the kind of lubrication 


practice that will insure more efficient machine 
performance and fewer production lags caused 
by breakdowns and mechanical troubles. 

Investigate—call in a Gulf engineer today 
and ask him to make a study of your equipment, 
then give you his recommendations for the 
proper application of the right lubricants. His 
knowledge and experience should profitably be 
applied to your particular requirements. 

The services of a Gulf engineer—and the 
Gulf line of petroleum products for every in- 
dustrial purpose—are quickly available to you 
through 1200 warehouses in 30 states from 
Maine to New Mexico. Write or ‘phone your 
nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION e« GULF REFINING COMPANY e PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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New Technique for Stopping Strikes 
Threat to Expel Workers From Unions 


Disciplining strikers. In the last World War, employes 

who went on strike against vital 
war plants faced a “work or fight” ultimatum from President 
Wilson. To enforce industrial peace for this war, the War 
Labor Board has worked out a substitute for work or fight. 
The substitute amounts to “work or be expelled from your 
union.” The unions are to be used as disciplinary agencies. 


THE METHOD: The strike to which this policy first was ap- 
plied involved 156 weavers employed by the Hathaway 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. These weavers struck after an 
arbitration group, on which they were represented, had 
handed down an award to which they objected. William 
H. Davis, War Labor Board chairman, requested the 
strikers to return to work. They refused. AFL officials and 
officials of the weavers’ union, the United Textile Workers 
of America, also pleaded in vain for a resumption of work. 
Finally, with the consent of UTW officials, Mr. Davis 
wired the strikers that on the following morning their 
union would summon before its executive council anyone 
failing to return to work, charging them with “willfully 
violating the contract and the international’s constitu- 
tion.” The telegram also explained that the union would 
“assist the company to secure replacements for those who 
persist in striking.” Next morning the strike ended. 


THE MACHINERY: Using the union as a disciplinary weapon 
will be a continuing policy of the War Labor Board. How 
widely the policy can be applied is indicated in a study 
just completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
survey shows that union membership now includes about 
11,000,000 workers, about one-third of the total number 
of wage earners and salaried employes in the United 
States. BLS reports that at the beginning of 1942 unions 
affiliated with the AFL reported a dues-paying member- 
ship of more than 4,800,000, with an additional estimated 
500,000 not on a dues-paying basis. The CIO reported a 
membership of 5,000,000. In addition, there were more 
than 800,000 members in independent unions, chiefly rail- 
road, telephone and government workers. 


UNIONIZED INDUSTRIES: Of the industries in which the 
unions have almost no influence, iron mining is about the 
only one with any direct war significance. BLS estimates 
that about 55 per cent of all workers in manufacturing, 
mining, building construction, and transportation were 
employed under union agreements at the end of 1941. Of 
these about a dozen industries of major importance to 
the war effort are in large part under union contract. These 
include: automobiles, aircraft, shipping, coal mining, rail- 
roads, aluminum, steel, machinery, copper smelting and 
refining, rubber, shipbuilding, glass and longshoring. 


Closed shop. In all unionized plants and mills, the union 

officers have authority to bring in strike- 
breakers and to summon members participating in wildcat 
strikes for trial and expulsion. In plants where unionism is 
compulsory for all employes, any member who is expelled is 
automatically blacklisted by the union and denied future 
employment wherever the union has a closed-shop agree- 
ment. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics some 
4,000,000 employes now are working under closed or all- 
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union shop conditions. The War Labor Board is increasing 
that number weekly by its decisions requiring employers to 
make maintenance of union membership compulsory on all 
employes who join the union. 


WILDCAT STRIKES: Government figures show that there have 
been no strikes authorized by union officers since Pear] 
Harbor. The stoppages which have occurred were local 
flare-ups comparable to the New Bedford wildcat. John 
R. Steelman, director of the U.S. Conciliation Service, 
estimates time lost in unauthorized strikes at “one day per 
man in 30 years.” A year ago, he says, the average strike 
lasted about 10 days. This year the average duration of 
strikes is about two days. “In other words,” he explains, 
“workers are mostly back on the job the day after the 
strike.” So long as these conditions prevail neither Dr. 
Steelman nor Mr. Davis expects to have to go beyond 
the policy of “work or be expelled from your union.” 


Mobilizing man power. The War Manpower Commis. 

sion is asking voluntary compli- 
ance with a nine-point program to permit more efficient use 
of available man power. While these suggestions are not new, 
they bear careful consideration for this reason: If voluntary 
compliance is not fortiicoming, Paul V. McNutt, WMC 
chairman, may seek authority from Congress to force accept- 
ance of the program. Here are the nine suggestions: 


FOR EMPLOYERS: Use all local sources of labor, relaxing 
“frivolous” hiring requirements based on prejudice which 
now bar from jobs qualified Negroes, women, older work- 
ers, and persons of foreign birth or foreign-sounding 
names. Train and employ women immediately in the 
service trades and in labor-shortage areas, to take the 
places of men called to war. Upgrade workers into super- 
visors and foremen to organize the greater production ef- 
fort of the next few months. Employ youths, women and 
white-collar workers in the farm labor scarcity areas to 
help in this summer’s harvest. Don’t pirate labor from 
war contractors. 

FOR EMPLOYES: Stay on your war job until the Govern- 
ment says you are needed more in another war job 
(through the U.S. Employment Service), or that your 
services are needed by the armed forces (through draft 
boards). Look for a war industry job to which you are 
fitted, if you are now in a peacetime job, but don’t migrate 
around the country on the basis of incomplete informa- 
tion; the U.S. Employment Service will tell you what jobs 
are open. Whether you are working or not, explore the 
possibility of obtaining training for an essential war job, 
preferably in or near your own community. 


FOR STUDENTS: Stay in school and seek to prepare for tech- 
nical work, either through regular college or advanced 
high school courses or in short courses set up in the tech- 
nical colleges and universities for war workers. 


TWO PERSUADERS: Mr. McNutt is considering using the 
persuading forces already at his command. He may ask 
the Army, Navy and War Production Board to bring pres- 
sure on employers who fail to co-operate. If employes re- 
fuse to go along, this could be reported to local draft 
boards for possible reclassification of the men. 


—... 
— 
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Wartime Strikes 


8 Unionized employes are. striking more 
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ten than usual, but the number of work- 
as involved is far below average and the 
ime lost has been cut to one-sixth of the 
smal peacetime loss. These are the 
wncusions drawn from preliminary April 
trike estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
giatistics. The Bureau’s figures for April: 


5-year April 





April, average 

1942 1935-1939 
strikes 310 292 
Employes 55,000 165,928 


Yan-days lost 375,000 2,199,274 


In number of strikes, the April total is 
the highest of any month since this coun- 
iy became involved in the war. The 310 
doppages reported represent a 22 per cent 
igerease over March. 

In man-days lost, the April strike record 
sas the lowest for any month this year, 
representing a decrease of 17 per cent be- 
bw March. 

In the number of employes involved, the 
{orl record likewise showed an improve- 
ment when 15 per cent fewer men quit 
work than in March. 

Wages and hours are the dominant is- 
wes of 1942 strikes. The question of union 
vurity (closed shop, union shop and 
naintenance of membership), which once 
appeared so frequently as a strike issue, 









wually is submitted to the War Labor 
d for settlement. 

For the week ended May 30, eleven 
drikes affecting war production were re- 
prted in Washington. About 8,500 em- 
jloyes were involved. The time lost during 
the week is estimated at 20,200 man-days. 


The totals: 

6 strikes involving ClO unions. 

4 strikes involving AFL unions. 
| strike involving an indepen- 
dent union. 


In each of the strikes reported no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
EucrricaL & RADIO WORKERS: 
Babeock & Wilcox, Bayonne, N. J. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Fur & LEATHER WORKERS: 





Eberle Tanning Co., Westfield, Pa. 
STEELWORKERS: 
Central Foundry, Hope, Ala. 
TexmLe WoRKERS: 
American Thread Co. (Kerr Mills), Fall 
River, Mass. 
Arcadia Knitting Mills, Allentown, Pa. 


_ INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
BUILDING TRADES: 
Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Six a & Plywood Plants, Tacoma, 
s 


Southwest Lumber Co., Alamogordo, N. 





Way CaR MEN: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Madison, 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
High Point Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
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“WHO — ME?” 


Not right now, sonny. But you 
just wait! This whole great country 
is going to be needing you. Say about 
15 years from now, when you've 
acquired a little algebra, and a best 
girl, and 100-odd more pounds of 
bone and muscle. 


“What'll it need ME for then?” 

For lots of things. For jobs a great 
deal different and better than today’s. 
You like airplanes, don’t you? 
“Airplanes? You bet!” 

Well, we'll need you to fly them. 
Better planes than any we have now, 
flying higher and faster. They'll be 
safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you take to the air. 
We're determined on that, and we’re 
doing everything in our power to 
make sure of it. What else do you 
like to do? 

“Weill, we're buildin’ a clubhouse...” 

Building! Just the thing! We’re 
going to want your help with a lot of 
building. Houses, and the things that 
go into houses. Things like air condi- 
tioning, and better heating and light- 
ing, and refrigerators. I tell you, 
you re going to be busy! 





“Bu—but I like to PLAY!” 

And you'll have some wonderful 
things to play with! Radio such as 
nobody knows today, and television, 
and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and elec- 
tronics—things that aren’t even im- 
agined yet. Things that you'll have a 
hand in imagining, and then making 
real. And you'll find there’s no play 
in all the world that’s as much fun as 
helping to build the world of the 
future. 


Yes, sonny, we're all going to need 
you. And we're all of us—fathers 
and mothers, soldiers, men and 
women of American industry—work- 
ing and fighting right now to make 
sure that this world of the future will 
be a better world. A world in which a 
young man like you can find the full- 
est opportunities to work and build 
and play. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


ee & 


The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it 
can be told we believe that the story of 
industry's developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fasci- 
nating chapters in the history of indus- 
trial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-317M4-211 






































































The 


UICK ROOF | 


that doesn’t yo | HOOF! - 





What happens to roofs where bombs fall will 
depend upon the stuff of which they’re built. 


Some roofs will go “phoof!” They'll shatter 


so completely that total replaceme:* will be 


required. But some will take it! 


In England, they know which is which. 


And they are doing something about it. Be- 


cause bombing has taught its lessons, they re 


building all the roofs they can of Robertson 


Protected Metal, (RPM). They have found the 


roof that will meet bomb action and minimize 


damage. 


What we really make is Time 








Resistance to bombing is a “plus” that came 
with the war. RPM has always provided resist- 
ance to corrosion, fumes, chemicals and wind 
erosion ... always had phenomenal endurance 
under exposure to tropical heat and bitter cold 

. . reasons for its worldwide use. 

And what’s more, it’s a “quick” roof. That’s 
because we do most of the work at the factory 
and less on the job. The walls and roof of your 
buildings are 77% complete when RPM arrives 
on the site. And we get it there quick. 


What we really make is time. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Plus and Minus 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Axnericam Business 


Title Rex. t 


It is highly important for businessmen to know this..... 

Army plans are changed drastically; are aimed now at 7,000,000 men to be in 
service before 1943. That's nearly double the original plan. It is official. 

Effects to look for are these..... 

1. A heavy drain, months earlier than expected, on men in factories and in 
offices. Only a week ago the goal was 4,500,000 for 1942. It's up 2,500,000. 

2. A strong prospect that Congress will be forced to permit drafting of 18 
and 19-year-olds before election; that man power demands will become imperative. 

3. A heavy tapping of men with nominal dependents, of men with wives work- 
ing or able to work, just as soon as Congress takes action on an allotment plan. 

4. An acute shortage of physically able men, particularly young men. 

Employers now are to face in the last half of 1942 what had been projected 
for 1943. They're faced with an announced intent to draw not far from 4,000,000 
men in 7 months. That's as many as served in all of the last World War. 

Of much importance to men in busineSs..... 

It is decided that married men with families, if possessed of an independent 
income that would support the family, are subject to draft at this time. 

The President himself has just made that decision in deciding an appeal. 

That means: Financial dependency, not family status, is a governing factor 
in deferments. The family dependent upon a wage earner is a basis for a draft 
deferment, but the family with an independent source of income is not a basis. 

However: The Senate has voted as follows..... 

1. To permit deferment of a man with wife and/or child whether or not they 
are dependent upon his salary or wage. That might influence Selective Service. 

2. To permit deferment even after allotments are provided for families if 
allotments are not as large as the incomes contributed by the men concerned. 

House may go along on those points. Even so: These are merely expressions 
of congressional opinion and may not result in changes in working regulations. 

The draft will cut deeply during 1942, about as deeply as projected for 1943. 



































Then there is another side to this picture. It is this one..... 

Material demands for the projected Army will be prodigious. Present orders 
for supplies are based on an Army of 3,600,000. Now it's to be 7,000,000. 

That will mean a drain on everything from cotton goods to steel. It is go- 
ing to leave next to nothing in the way of many commodities for civilian use. 

Businessmen obviously have reason for concern unless they're cut in. 

Until now: It has been possible, by paying fancy prices, to find sources of 
most raw materials. And: Inventories have backstopped many situations. 

Now: All that will tend to be changed. Raw materials are under tighter and 
tighter control. Army and Navy may become ruthless in dealing with inventories. 

This further fact is to be noted..... The Navy is planning to double its 
two-ocean fleet in everything but battleships; is out with an $8,300,000,000 new 
program. That, plus a reported Army request for $45,000,000,000 more, gives an 
inkling of the job ahead. It's almost beyond comprehension. 

The material situation is describe? officially as follows..... 

In steel: Supply in 1942 to be about 85,000,000 tons; demand 100,000,000, 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


with little for civilians. Two-thirds of 10,000,000-ton expansion to go ahead, 
In copper: Supply, new and scrap, 2,100,000,000 tons in 1942 against a use 
of 800,000 tons in 1939. Demand so great that situation is uncomfortable, if not 
worse. That means next to no copper for civilian uses, despite their urgency. 
In aluminum: Supply in 1942 to be 1,083,000;000 pounds; in 1943 to be above 
2,500,000,000 pounds. U.S. output will be above 2,000,000,000 and Canada will 
supply 450,000,000 pounds. Demand met for raw aluminum, not for fabricated. 
In manganese: Will soon be producing 600,000 tons in U.S. against 500,000 
formerly imported. Demand will be met from stockpile while U.S. output grows. 
In nickel: Supply inadequate, although Canada produces 85 per cent of world 
output. This bottleneck hasn't yielded to treatment for unexplained reasons. 
In tungsten: Formerly imported. Now big domestic development under way. 
In magnesium: Supply 170,000,000 pounds this year, 600,000,000 next year, 


against use of 6,450,000 pounds in 1939. Demands for this light metal are being 
met. 

















In chemicals: Supply immense and growing. But: Short of demand in ammonia, 
Synthetic rubber chemicals, sodium nitrate, chlorine, phenol, toluene, oleun, 
aniline, benzol, coal tar products, glycerine, fats and oils. 

There's not much hope for civilians in that raw material situation. 


Just bear in mind about rubber.eecee 

There may be enough crude rubber to do everything everybody says can be 
done. 

But: The Army won't let any rubber move from available crude supplies for 
civilian use until it's assured of adequate new supplies that are proved. 

That remains the situation until Congress or the White House changes it. 

Army can't gamble on promises of new Supplies until the war is won. 





Antitrust situation now will be this..... 

First, Donald Nelson will be empowered to suspend those laws for the war's 
duration in case of specific agreements involving war work and after consulting 
with the Justice Department. That should remove some present barriers. 

Second, acts carried out under these agreements during wartime cannot be 
the basis for attacks by the Justice Department once the war ends. 

Third, the laws continue in force where there is no agreement with Nelson. 

And: Violations prior to agreements will still be subject to prosecution. 











That's on the big business side. On the small business side..... 

A forthcoming law, awaiting only the President's signature, provides: 

1. That Donald Nelson must appoint a deputy to guard small business in- 
terests. 

2. That Army and Navy may guarantee loans by banks to small concerns. 

3. That a Smaller Plants Corporation with $150,000,000 in capital is to be 
set up to contract for war business and then to farm out contracts. 

All of this is interesting and important. But: It is coming very late. It 
may not have the effect now that it would have had a year ago. 














U.S. industry is to be tightly regimented in a system of "end-use" orders 
to govern distribution of raw materials. WPB is ready with its plan, maybe for 
July l. 

Idea is to label each shipment of raw materials and to follow it through to 
its final use in making tanks or aircraft or other war materials. 

And: With this system in operation, industries not cut into war business 
will find themselves way out in the cold. It is highly important and imminent. 
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, E’LL OUTBUILD the world in planes. In 
ships. In tanks,’’ proclaims our gov- 
ernment. 


And we will, for we have the edge in the 
basic thing war weapons are made of...steel. 


Victory will come to the side whose planes 
control the air... whose armies have winning 
quantities of ships, tanks, guns, equipment 
on wheels. Things made of steel. 


The winning cards are ours to use—if we 
play them right and if we play them in time. 
America can outbuild, because we have more 
steel rolling out of our mills than Germany, 
Italy and Japan together! (One organization 
alone— United States Steel —is producing 
more steel every day than Germany.) 


Hundreds of plants sprang up to meet 
peacetime needs—to build our skyscrapers, 
millions of automobiles—miles of new trains, 
millions of stoves, washing machines, refrig- 
erators. 


It is a curious fact that America’s men of 
steel_building plants for America’s future, 
even in the slack years of the early thirties— 
Were (as it turns out) building the mighty 
forces that would some day protect our way 
ofliving .. . 


Two years ago our government began to 
order some steels diverted to war use. A year 
40 our Army, Navy and Maritime Commis- 


UNCLE SAM’S WINNING CARDS 


sion began taking a further share. Today our 
government has first call on every pound of 
steel we make. 


Does the enemy want to make war with 
steel? They will find they have played into 
America’s hands. 


America at war—as well as America at 
peace—has a backbone of steel! 


FACTS THAT WILL NOT GIVE 
AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Twenty years ago aircraft engine valves lasted from 50 
to 100 hours. Today, with improved steels, valves of 
400-mile-an-hour planes are built to operate at temper- 
atures to 1600° F. and to last for as much as 4000 hours 
of flying. 
7 r ry 

Up until 1939 practically all valve spring wire for aircraft 
engines came from foreign sources. Since then American 
steel producers have been able to make valve spring 
wire to meet exacting Army and Navy requirements, 
equaling the best ever made abroad. 


r 7 5 
United States Steel alone maintains 174 different labora- 


tory organizations devoted to hunting ways to improve 
steel. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL 
COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & 
DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OJL WEILL 
SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE 
COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Distribufors 
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Simews 


OF A NATION 
AT WARE 


“ON THE FIELDS OF FRIENDLY 
STRIFE ARE SOWN THE SEEDS 
WHICH, IN OTHER YEARS ON 
OTHER FIELDS WILL BEAR 
THE FRUITS OF VICTORY” 


General Douglas MacArthur 
while Superintendent at West Point 






























































General Douglas MacArthur, 
national hero, was a West Point 
athlete. Capt. Frank A. Kurtz, 
American flyer, distinguished in 
service over Java, was an Olympic 
diving star. Ken Kavanaugh, now 
in training at Kelly Field, was an 
All-American football star. 


* 


Long before this war-time effort, 
private industry was conducting 
extensive physical fitness programs 
among employees. Outstanding in 
this endeavor are the Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit; the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo; 
and others. 





* 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, noted health 
authority, said, ‘“The evidence now 
available seems to establish cer- 
tainly that the men being inducted 
into our army are of an exceedingly 
high grade of physical fitness.” 


| * 


There is an enormous job still to 
be done, however, in the interest 
both of the armed services and of 
industrial and home-front efficiency 
... And America is doing it... by 
extending rapidly the use of exist- 
ing sports facilities and by pro- 
moting wider participation in vig- 
orous health- and body-building 
American sports. 


* 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. is 
making every effort to meet the 
demands for high quality sports 
i equipment created by the Nation’s 
intensified sports program, while 
cooperating wholeheartedly in 
the Government’s programs for 
¢ conservation of materials. 


Wi 


President 

















Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 












ivs Wilson ropay 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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he Ware 
of Industry 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


(Here each week appears a special rey, 
on the battle of production. The 
of how American industry is provid 
planes, tanks, guns and ships jis 


story of how the war is to be wo 


Keeping the Army on Wheels 
—Factories at the Front 


How the mechanical forces 
function in maintaining 
and repairing equipment 


XXilI—Front-line machine shops 


Side by side with the fighting men who 
ride to battle gaes an army of men who 
fight with tools and machinery, instead 
of guns and tanks. They operate beyond 
of headlines—but without the 
aid of mechanics the Army’s wheels would 
not roll. 

That army of  fighter-mechanics 
grown in importance with the increase in 
the Army’s dependence on motorized 
equipment. It now assumes the propor- 
tions of a full-sized industry in itself, with 
millions of dollars’ worth of equipment, 
tens of thousands of men. American indus- 
try is building the equipment for it, help- 
ing the Army train its men. 

This mechanical built to 
right into the battle sectors. Base supply 
depots far behind the lines no longer are 
enough to keep an army running. Tanks, 
trucks, planes and motorized artillery re- 
quire expert and frequent attention, 
wherever they go. The Army’s industrial 
force must be on the spot to give it this 
attention. The job is to provide mainte- 
nance on the move. 


the glow 


has 


army is 20 







TANK REPAIRMEN: Mars‘ mechanics from Main Street garages 
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At home. Bulk of the Army’s mech 
cal work is done in the elaborate rey 
shops at main bases within this counj 
The Motor Transport Service of the Q 
termaster Corps keeps the Army’s j 
fleet of trucks and _noncon! 
vehicles in repair, ready to be issued { 
the using services, at supply depots and 


mmense 


field base shops. 

Equipment in the hands of field 
manders is their responsibility. Infant 
artillery, engineers—all have their o 
maintenance units. 

Ordnance Department uses arsenals { 
base repair shops, operates smaller orf 
nance stations at each post to repair co 
bat vehicles and guns. The Air Serj 
Command maintains large depots, stock 
with spare parts and equipped to haw 
major overhaul and rebuilding jobs. Fra 
these depots replacements of parts and 
gines are flown by air freight to any 
tinental post, when needed. Demands 
this extensive service explain in part wh 
the Army has first call on the civilian 
lines for space. 

Overseas. When an Army task fo 
moves into a zone of operations across 
seas, maintenance organizations show 
in battle dress, with streamlined bati 
techniques. 


Mobile warfare, coupled with the dang 
of air-borne attack, has made them fro 
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gidiers in every sense. They relied 
‘ly on combat troops for protection in 
st. Now they carry their own guns, 


il re 
1E shy 


vide ding antiaircraft weapons. 
7 Mp the case of trucks, primary mainte- 
S won 


» starts with the drivers. They make 
.adside repairs any motorist might 
ye to make in an emergency. Secondary 
wir work is done in camps by light 
ntenance companies. The companies 
se their own rolling machine shops, set 
garages in the field, can replace en- 
ys, transmissions, other major units in 
tuck or car. Their mobile shops are 
necha sipped with welding tools, lathes, valve 
© rep ders, drills, battery chargers, other 
Count we equipment. Far behind the front 
ie sare the base shops, where wrecked 
YS Mies are brought for complete rebuild- 
ncomb 

ssued 


S and 



















(rdnance maintenance units are severe- 
tested under field conditions. They must 
iy the combat vehicles operating on the 


ld cot field, repair all guns in quick order, 


nian, 30-caliber rifles up to 240-mm. 
CT WB ritzers. 

(nder the streamlined plan now used by 
nals f Amy, certain units of ordnance mo- 
ler i repair shops follow right along with 
alr con | li rien > , k itl 4 | 

; amored divisions, work within sounc 
oer gunfire. Their traveling shops can make 
, Stock. 


mary repairs such as replacing lost or 


> hand maged parts. 


8. Prohtish experience in Libya shows what 
and iy co-operation in repair can mean to 
MY CH amy fighting without much leeway in 
vands ment. After fighting has died down in 
art WL battle zone, recovery sections speed 
‘lan i over the scene of action, picking up 

maged trucks, tanks and guns. Wreck- 
2 : sand trucks tow and carry the crippled 
CTOSS 


sons back to the base for rebuilding, 
mtimes traveling as far as 600 miles 
er the jolting desert roads. Soon the re- 
ined tanks and motorized weapons are 
kin the front lines. 

(wally the British have driven their 
dacements from the base up. to. the 
ing front. U.S. practice will be differ- 
Huge tank transporters—powerful 
drawing trailers—will carry dam- 
fi matériel back to the bases and then 
My teplacements to the fighting front. 
mie case of tanks and half-track ar- 
vehicles, this practice will save a 
Mterable number of the precious mili- 
miles in each tank tread. That means 
MK will arrive at the point of fighting 
100 per cent efficiency. In present- 
bile warfare, a few extra miles of 
g efficiency may mean the advan- 
tr the enemy needed to win a de- 
action. 

ft maintenance follows the same 
feral pattern as that of truck and ord- 
repair. Each expeditionary Air 
already they are scattered from 
“nd to Australia—is accompanied by 
own Base Service Command. It in- 
the mobile maintenance units which 
shift from field to field in their own 
s. Working organization and methods 
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The flower that makes 
battleships disappear 


Wuen these bright blue blossoms fall and the boll becomes heavy 
with its oily seeds, another flax harvest begins. The 42 million gallons 
of linseed oil from Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana flax fields 
are eagerly absorbed by the paint industry which in turn furnishes 
the Navy with camouflage that allows our fighting ships to make the 
most of the strategy of concealment. This is the flax flower’s magic. 


An important link between farmers’ flax crops and the big linseed 
processors is the Northern Pacific. Serving well its 
territory—so rich in the resources of war and peace—- 
has earned this railway a title that perfectly describes 
its function: “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
































NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 




































Looking for ways to 
speed war production? 


Perhaps Douglas Fir Plywood can be of service to you! 


Versatile Douglas Fir Plywood is help- 
ing scores of industries meet or beat war 
production schedules. It is being used 
extensively because: (1) it can be fab- 
ricated easier and faster; (2) it adapts 
itself very readily to changing re- 
quirements; (3) in pinch hitting 

for unavailable materials, it results 

in product improvement. 
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- Stronger per 
pound than steel! 


Many plants are finding Douglas Fir 
Plywood a superior structural material 
. .a dependable crating material. ..a 
time-saving material for housing work- 
ers. Consider its advantages . . . ight 
weight, proven durability, great 
strength, large sizes, split-proof- 
ness... and let it help you speed 
your war production, too. 
Write now for our free Industrial 
Handbook ortechnicalassistance. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. , 1644 
>, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 





FOR 
War-TIME 
NEEDS ~ 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 
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Electric and Hand Power 
Sedgwick engineering and plant 
facilities are at the disposal of ex- 
ecutives who are concerned with 
vertical transportation problems in 
their factories, warehouses, and other 
structures. 
* * * * 

Since 1893, Sedgwick has specialized 
in the design and manufacture of lift 
equipment to meet normal and spe- 
cial requirements. 


Correspondence Invited 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th St., New York 
j . 4 


Dumb Waiters 
& Elevators 




























To Give Your Trucks 


More Pep and Power 
GIVE THEM 


CISCO SOLVENT 


Far more than just a flushing oil, 
Cisco Solvent is actually an internal 
cleanser that prolongs the life of all 
moving parts. 


It removes gum, sludge, dirt, car- 
bon and abrasive particles from en- 
gine, transmission and differential. 


It keeps your operating costs down 
and your profits up! 


Try Cisco Solvent. You'll be 


mighty glad you did. 


CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ SHREVEPORT 





OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 

















were tested and perfected in the Cargj 
maneuvers last November. 

The Marines gave a spectacular deny 
stration of what efficient ground gery 
can accomplish in their stand against 
Japanese at Wake Island. They lost sg 
of the twelve planes at the island’s § 
in the first Japanese attack. The rem, 
ing five were damaged and eventually 
in subsequent actions. But by trading 
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gines from plane to plane, stripping thg Cone 
rebuilding them, and all but creating aragra 
planes from remnants of wreckage, /"™ ° 
Marines kept enough fighters in the air Govern: 
knock out a verified total of one Japan their de 
ship, a submarine and five planes. consid e' 

Getting equipment. Maintenance jm ™ of 
had to expand in scope and complexity i detai 
the use of specialized mechanical eq m writ 
ment expanded. Design and manufaet ated 4 
of the tools and vehicles needed to ke basic 7 


maintenance even with materiel has 
aided by co-operation 





between A 


engineers and private companies. YOUCA 
Shortage of rubber called forth an off and 
standing example of industry’s co-opeliiigisratior 


tion with the Army to solve a diffe 
maintenance problem. After Pearl 
bor, ideas about mobile tire retread 
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units that could accompany expeditidiin: of 

ary forces into the field were hastily tra, 

lated into designs. A committee of @ 

gineers from private companies work 

with the Army to iron out details of { OU CA’ 

proposed units. Result is that now s compar 

mobile units are under construction, Wo you d 

play an important part in the Army's i.) circ 

tensive rubber salvage and conservatif, cnet 

peepee. violation 
Getting the men. The Army’s mechar 

must be machinists, electricians, all-arou 

experts to handle their complex equipme YOU CA 

Industry has launched training progr. aalie. 

to help the Army train the thousand fh. +), 

men it needs for its industrial forces. aa 
The Aeronautical Chamber of ( om 

merce of America reports that some aie of 

plane and engine factories now are giv —— 

free training each month to several thi 

sand Army Air Force mechanics, teact 

them the details of engines and planes WU C: 

they move down the assembly lines. re ' 


One of the country’s largest manufac than 
ers of electrical equipment is teatli + the W, 
Army and Navy men the care of buildin 
equipment, searchlights, gun controls, 7 
plane locators and similar devices. os C 

Tire manufacturers have a program 








: : . sich em 
Army men, increasing their knowledg 
the care and repair of rubber equipm 
and including training in retreading OU ¢: 


recapping tires. One automobile comp 
operates 30 schools for officers and 4 





wrance ° 


listed men, showing them the techniq os a 
for obtaining peak performance of ' vee er 
hicles in the field. Other companies sf “04M 
out specialists to Army posts to teach! 

ins and outs of truck maintenance. » yon 
others lend their best engineers and te OU C: 





- - ctenctors in iva 
nicians to the Army as instructors nces § 








chanic-training schools. American indo ‘ prod 
is doing its part to “keep ‘em rolling 9 Price 
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ing Conclusions expressed in these 
5 the pragraphs are based upon deci- 
ng ae” : 
yons and rulings of courts and 
a Government bureaus. In making 
span their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
ice ms of space, cannot be set forth 
xiv detail. The United States News, 
eqn m written request, will refer inter- 
fact ated readers to sources of this 
to ka basic material. 
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YoU CAN raise prices for canned citrus 
s ond juices. The Office of Price Ad- 
pistration has removed these items from 
ml price control. Reason for the ac- 
was that ceiling prices did not prom- 
powers sufficient return to meet pro- 
ms of the Emergency Price Control 


an 0 
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* * * 


YoU CANNOT be more strict in enfore- 
gcompany rules upon union members 
jyou do upon nonunion. members. A 
fal circuit court holds that such ac- 
mconstitutes an unfair labor practice 
violation of the Wagner Act. 


ion, 
my's 
ervati 


echati 
]-arou * * 
Lipme 
yrog 

sands 
oes. 
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YOU CAN ignore, for tax purposes, the 
in realized when you exchanged your 
mis in one corporation for bonds and 
ick in a new corporation formed under 
rorganization plan that eliminated the 
rests of former stockholders. This de- 
in is made by the U.S. Supreme Court. 


teacli s 7 * 
my 100 CANNOT pay building service 
-— ployes, such as janitors and cleaners, 


as than minimum wages prescribed un- 
teach . , ; 
da Ethe Wage and Hour Law if space in 

_ ge building is rented by persons produc- 
ols, “ : 
: k goods for interstate commerce. The 
gram peme Court holds that the law applies 
sledge wh employes. 


quipme * * * 


pe! YOU CAN soon obtain war damage 
and @"ance policies through your local fire 
chnigge tice agents. The War Damage Corp. 
» of qs to employ fire insurance companies 
nies af Muciary agents in writing policies. 
teach 

~, * * * 


ince. . a , 
and te YOU CAN discontinue advertising al- 


rs in MY onces granted to buyers for promoting 
, indwgP" product without violating the gen- 






lling.” F* Price ceiling. However, OPA rules, 
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you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


if the allowances were in fact a price re- 
duction rather than payment for promo- 
tional services, they must be continued. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy iron and steel scrap 
without regard to inventory restrictions 
imposed by WPB. Consumers are allowed 
to accept all scrap offered for sale. 


* * *& 


YOU CAN, perhaps, contest success- 
fully the Wage and Hour Administration’s 
aitempts to limit the exemption of agri- 
cultural workers from the law to estab- 
lishments that employ fewer than seven 
or ten workers. A federal circuit court 
holds that the Administrator has no such 
power under the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to operate a 
wholesale or jobbers’ piece goods business 
in cotton and rayon materials on your 
usual margin. OPA has ordered such 
wholesalers and jobbers to reduce from 17 
per cent to 5 per cent their margin for 
Class 1 buyers, which include cutters and 
manufacturers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy slide fasteners for your 
products if the fasteners were fabricated 
before April 1. The order barring the use 
of slide fasteners has been relaxed to this 
extent. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT sell your entire output 
of certain grades of cotton yarns to your 
usual customers. War Production Board 
has ordered mills to earmark at least 40 
per cent of medium combed yarns and not 
less than 65 per cent of coarse combed 
yarns for the armed services, beginning 
June 29. 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT continue to manufac- 
ture carving sets, manicure sets and other 
luxury cutlery products. WPB also has re- 
stricted production of other cutlery, such 
as tableware, pocketknives and scissors. 


* ~*~ * 


YOU CAN send driver-salesmen of such 
commodities as bread, groceries and ice 
cream beyond local delivery areas defined 
by the Office of Defense Transportation 
without complying with the rule that 
trucks must be 75 per cent loaded on the 
return trip. Return-trip provision now is 
scheduled to go into effect July 1. 
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Quick 


identification 





Never before has Industry had so 
great a need for a simple, positive 
and immediate method of identify- 
ing employees engaged in war work 








An identification photo, like this, 
complete in 60 seconds with the 


PHOTOMATIC: 


DE MARE REC 


0 8 PA 





| Photomatic—the completely auto- 
matic photographing machine 





—is saving time and money 
for such organizations as: 


BRIGGS MFG. CO. 
| HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 
U.S. ENGINEERING CORPS 
(Caribbean Division) 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
WHITE CONSTRUCTION 
co., INC. 


| MANHATTAN LONG 
| CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


INTERNATIONAL MUTOSCOPE 
REEL CO., INC. 
Established 1895 

Long Island City, New York 





| Fill out and return toresesenees 
International Mutoscope Reel Co., Inc. 
44-07 Eleventh Street, 

Long Island City, New York 





Dear Sirs: 

Please send complete information with respect 
to operation, delivery and cost of the PHOTO- 
MATIC to 






































Yours for Victory! 


Courageous, aggressive, resourceful, 
this determined youth symbolizes 
the indomitable spirit that has won 
every war America has had to fight. 


To help serve him and his millions 
of comrades, our entire production 
of special-purpose iron and steel 
sheets is going into equipment for 
warplanes, ships, tanks and jeeps. . . 
hundreds of vital things to save lives 
and win victories, 

When peace comes the Armco 
Stainless Steel in kitchen sinks, in 
pots and pans will be stronger and 
tougher from its battle lessons. Porce- 
lain enameled ranges, refrigerators 
and other sheet metal equipment 
will be better for wartime research. 

It is this standard we're all fight- 
ing for —everything we have that 
stands for America. The American 


Rolling Mill Company, 1831 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


A STANDARD OF LIVING 
WORTH FIGHTING FOR 


Weve Beem Liskad: 
HOW TO GET CIVILIAN WAR JOB 


(Civilians eager to participate in the 
war effort are being sought by the Civil 
Service Commission. The Government is 
hiring more than 100,000 persons a month 
for work in war agencies. Thousands of 
jobs yet to be filled require men and women 
with business and professional experience.) 


Just what types of business experience 
are being sought? 


The Civil Service Commission is adver- 
tising now for marketing analysts. Also 
needed are men to review the resources and 
needs of foreign countries (past residence 
in a foreign country required). The Com- 
mission is seeking men with experience in 
the analysis and solution of transportation 
problems—air, rail, highway and water. 
Statisticians and economists of all kinds 
are wanted, especially those who have spe- 
cialized in industrial studies, commodity 
analysis, prices, labor and general socio- 
logical conditions. 


How about men with engineering back- 
grounds? 


Men with engineering backgrounds are 
needed particularly in eight fields: indus- 
trial production, plant layout and conver- 
sion for mass production; machine-tool de- 
sign and application; automotive vehicle 
design; preparation of programs for main- 
tenance, repair and overhaul of autos; air- 
craft power plant design; welding engineer- 
ing; industrial safety engineering; estima- 
tors with a knowledge of ship materials, 
ship quantities and ship costs. 


Are men with knowledge of industrial 
production processes in demand? 


Yes. Businessmen are needed who are 
familiar not only with the processes of 
production, but also the methods of op- 
eration, technical terminology, marketing 
and distributing methods, sources of raw 
materials and the structure of all branches 
of the chemical, stone, clay and glass in- 
dustries; petroleum and coal products in- 
dustries; drugs and pharmaceuticals. 


What other types of experience are 
needed? 


Calls have gone out for commodity stand- 
ards specialists, men to set up minimum 
quality standards for consumer goods in 
the following fields: containers, paper and 
pulp products, electrical appliances, health 
supplies, fuels, foods, chemicals, paints, 
rubber products, furniture, plumbing, lum- 
ber, leather products, heating and venti- 
lating. Also business specialists will be 
required to act as Government represent- 




















Simo 


atives in negotiating with nonferr 
foundries in securing compliance yj bor the 
Government price schedules. vith po 
ists and 
Are there other jobs for men with cog! i 
modity experience? — 
and trail 
Yes, commodity specialists in foods, g post, to 
mal feeds, hides and leather, textiles, affip such 
parel, fertilizers, lumber, bottled beveragell gend tl 
tobacco, general merchandising, woodd§gld. La 
containers and paper are needed. Thedfigries m 
specialists will be put to work determiniaff The Jap 
the necessity of setting maximum pric 
handling inquiries, considering proteff Lord 
and issuing amendments and _ exceptiogfd King 
to maximum price regulations. jor prom 
the war 
What do these positions pay? torpedo 
For the most part, salaries range fn home 
$2,600 to $6,500. Actual salary for ea Mediter 
job depends upon experience and the x p was 
carrier 










sponsibility to be assumed by the ind 
vidual. There are relatively few jobs th 
pay the top scale. 
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How long are appointments good for? 


All Government appointments now are {i 
the duration of the war and six mont 
There is no guaranteed security beyo 
that, but past experience has shown th 
few agencies disband so rapidly that th 
employes are not absorbed by new agend 
that usually are being created to meetn 
problems. The postwar period is not 4 
pected to be any exception. 


Are written examinations necessary? 


All applicants for these positions will} 
graded on the basis of their experient 
There will be no written examination 


How should applications be made? 















































The necessary application forms (eit 7 
Form 8 or Form 57) may be obtain : 
from any first or second-class post of 7 
except in those cities where the (i 
Service Commission maintains its owné 
trict offices. The forms and a ciel 
describing in detail the qualificati 
required for each position can be obtaiogthe tim 
by writing to the United States Ci land at | 
Service Commission, Washington, D.¢. Last we 
miral, C 
Will a trip to Washington help? to Wash 
The Civil Service Commission maints Robe 
a staff of professional interviewers to ™@, ry 
applicants who come to Washington. breferen 
do not encourage anyone to come il ft Parker j 
personal interview, explaining that, i or of | 
application is filed, the applicant wil been ex 
sent for when his services are need request 
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_ People 
of the Week 


Simon Bolivar Buckner is responsible 
Bir the defense of an outpost so charged 
“Evith potential danger that even girl typ- 
sts and secretaries there have been learn- 
ag to shoot. He is the Major General in 























th ca ommand of the Alaskan area, one so vast 
yd trail-barren that the General flies from 

ds, ang pst to post. Frontier conditions prevail 

iles, aio such an extent that young soldiers 

verage gend their spare time placer mining for 

woodd§ old. Last week, it looked as if the secre- 

|. Thedftaries might get a chance to try their skill: 

srminingg The Japanese bombed Dutch Harbor. 

a pric * & 

prote{a Lord Louis Mountbatten is a cousin 


@ King George VI. He has a penchant 
ir prompt and vigorous action. He started 
the war in destroyers, was mined once, 
torpedoed twice, bombed again. On the 
lst occasion, he was pulled out of the 
Mediterranean spitting oil and sea water. 
He was shifted to command the aircraft 
he inl carrier Illustrious. then called home to 
obs th command the Commandos. On a Nor- 
vegian raid, he was disappointed when 


ge fro 
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| the x 





sary? 
s will | 
xperien! 
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is (eithe ‘Ra io 
obtain = ‘ 2 #3 
yost oil oat 
the Ci : 


—Acme 


LORD MOUNTBATTEN 


; own d 
a circu 
ilificatic 
» obtaint 


ihe timetable went awry: They were to 
ates Ci 


nd at 8:30 and didn’t make it until 8:31. 


1, D.C. Last week, Lord Mountbatten, Vice Ad- 

ural, Chief of Combined Operations, came 
, to Washington. Object: To talk strategy. 
maint eRe 


Robert C. Parker is too big to fit ordi- 
ary clothes. He wears a windbreaker in 
Dreference to a 


rs to m 
rton. 10 
ne in fol 
hat, if 
nt wil 
eeded. 


uniform coat. Captain 
Parker is in command of the Alaskan sec- 
lor of the 13th Naval District. He has 
n expecting the Japanese twice a week, 
regularly, since December 7, 
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| Originator and Outstanding Leader ‘'CAR CONSERVATION PLAN” 


For Skilled Service 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 
CHEVROLET DEALER 


He features Chevrolet-trained mechanics - - - quality 


materials - - - reasonable service rates 


It’s to your interest to keep your motor 


car in the best possible condition ... and 


that means: (1) keeping if in operation, 


and (2) keeping it well serviced. ... Drive 


it regularly and carefully to keep it in 


trim—and bring it to your Chevrolet 


dealer at regular intervals for skilled, 


dependable service. . . . That’s “Car 


Conservation” at its best—as Chevrolet 


originated it—and as your Chevrolet 


dealer stands ready to administer it. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








SERVICE ENGINE, 











CHECK AND GET REGULAR CARBURETOR, TEST 
ROTATE TIRES LUBRICATION | BATTERY BRAKES 

1" f COOLING SYSTEM) | PRESERVE FINISH 
ALIGNMENT REAR AXLE 


























TO ROTATE TIRES 


[<8 D 


Operation No. 1: Change left 
reor to right trent 


(<b D 


Operation No. 2: Change spore 
to left rear 





Operation No. 3: Change left 
front to spore 





Operation No. 4. Change right 
rear to left front 





Operation No. 5: Change right 
front to right rear 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR 
LOCAL CHEVROLET 


DEALER FOR SERVICE 
ON ANY CAR OR 
TRUCK 
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What could be more vital to victory than a big marine 
crankshaft? But—what could be more unwieldy? And yet, see 
how a Yellow Strand Wire Rope Plaited Safety Sling* makes light 
work of handling this heavy, odd-shaped load. Strong, compact 
wire rope, rendered extra pliable and firm-gripping by our pat- 
ented plaiting, streamlines a difficult job... conserves steel by 
reducing sling bulk...speeds a major weapon to its post of duty. 


Your products—whatever their size, weight or shape—can 
be moved correctly and economically with these safe, easy-to- 
manage slings. Team them with Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope. Deliver the goods for the army of production. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches:New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories:St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


WIRE ROPE 
Plaited SAFETY SLINGS* 





Made of Yellow Strand Wire Rope for Safe Lifting in 

MILLS «© SHOPS © FOUNDRIES + FACTORIES © WAREHOUSES ¢ UTILITIES 
POWER PLANTS + REFINERIES » ROUNDHOUSES « CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 
*Patents: U. S., 1475859, 1524671, 2142641, 2142642; Canadian, 252874, 258068 














been harried by false alarms. Weather yj 
certainty was an asset to him. But 4 
fact that weather moves from West 
East favored the enemy. Last week, 4) 
fog lifted and the Japanese hit Dy, 
Harbor. But the Navy reported Capty 
Parker was big enough for them. 





* + * 
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Frank Burke picked up another may 
brief case on an elevated train in 1915 ay ‘ 
blew open the story of German intrig 
and sabotage in the United States, a stoy 
which helped to take Arerica into ti 
war. The brief case had belonged to p; 
Heinrich Albert, key German plotter, w} 


had been talking only a few minutes hy 
fore with George Sylvester Vierick. \j; 
Vierick has just finished another prof This ¢ 
ganda job for Germany which has higfin Mexic 
entangled with U.S. authorities. Mr. Burkdpwer st: 
quit worrying about spies last week. He mf [nited § 
tired from the Secret Service after 43 yeanfM their Es 
= of our he 
Oliver Lyttelton is Great Britaif¢ the | 
Minister of Production. His will be th gvay on 
last British word on opening a. secon deny 
front. He must decide for his Governmey Washi 
whether fighting equipment and shipping vations 
match man power. The British have hear order for 
strange stories about how fast Americal nimeogr 
production was growing. Last week Capfl sence. 
tain Lyttelton came to America to sf hereft o! 
with his own eyes if the stories were 7 
* * * 
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Levin H. Campbell, Jr., shot big gu “Ther, 
for the Coast Artillery for seven yeafj Bets 
Then he went through the ordnance nil von ma 
He turned out artillery, tested tanks, tra Up on 
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Washi 

—Harris & Ewits sand-pla 

MAJOR GENERAL CAMPBELL r 2 ¢ 
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tors, self-propelled mounts, mobile # 
lery. He worked out designs, handled y 
and high explosive production. Maj. 
Charles M. Wesson rounded out 49 y# 
of service last week and quit as chie 
Army ordnance. Appointed to fill his ps4 
Maj. Gen. Campbell. 
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MISFORTUNES 
OF 
WAR 























This department has just returned from an extended sojourn 
in Mexico, and we are still trying to adjust ourselves to the 
wer standard of living in what our Latin neighbors call the 
[nited States of the North, to distinguish this country from 
Mihir Estados Unidos. We find the sugar bowls on the tables 
our habitual lunching place only half full, and the proprietor 
‘Gof the parking lot we patronize reports that he is turning 
away only thirty cars a day instead of the hundred he had 
to deny accommodation before the X card was invented. 
Washington, we find, is taking such and other wartime pri- 
vations gamely. In the Navy Department, Admiral King’s 
oder for the elimination of 50 per cent of the typewriters and 
nimeographing machines was received with gallant acqui- 
*k Capfhewence. Hundreds of lieutenant commanders, thus suddenly 
to si bereft of the only instrument of war with which they were 
re tru fmiliar, drew themselves grimly erect behind desks suddenly 
deared of forms-in-quintuplicate. 
“There is no doubt that the Office of Facts and Figures needs 
Wad Betsy more than we do, one said, covertly giving his war- 
ice Mil von machine an affectionate pat. “C’est la guerra, hein?” 

ks, tral Up on the Hill, Congress, in a fine demonstration of derring- 
do, unanimously added three more enemies to our roster by 
declaring war on Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, which epic 
chapter in American history was buried on page 16 of the 
mscond section of the newspapers. We were in the lobby of 
the House, participating in an argument started by a group 
md Representatives as to the location of these new enemy nations, 
pthen word was received that Dutch Harbor had been bombed. 
| “A brave little people, the Dutch,” one Congressman de- 
dated, irrelevantly but indubitably speaking the truth. “That’s 
ithe thanks they get for sheltering that so-and-so Kaiser, 
giting their harbor bombed.” 
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Washington is taking a personal interest in the RAF’s thou- 
&evx @Md-plane bombings of German cities, and many a dowager 


BELL of the cliff dwellers feels a thrill of vicarious accomplishment 
at the news that another Nazi industrial center has been 
bile atl pulverized. This proprietary interest arises from the fact that 


dit Marshal A. T. Harris, who is running the show, was for 
long time head of the British air mission in Washington. 

45 ye ¢ Air Marshal never missed a party, or an opportunity 
0 expound his theory that the only way to bomb the enemy 
his pla ¥as to bomb him, by gad. Apparently nobody in England, 
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during most of 1941, would listen to him. Here he was a man 
with an obsession, as insistent as anybody with a sure cure 
for hay fever at a September picnic. 

“You take these hit-and-run bombing expeditions,” Harris 
would snort. “Bah! They don’t do enough material damage to 
compensate for the loss of planes and personnel, and they 
buck up enemy morale. Makes ’em mad. Now the way to do 
it is to take a thousand bombers, or two thousand—” 

The practical men, many of them with silver wings and 
multicolor ribbons on their chests, argued with the Air Mar- 
shal at first, and later found urgent business at the bar when 
he began his routine. England, they said, did not have enough 
fields on which to assemble a thousand planes at once, and, 
anyhow, what would the German espionage system be doing 
in the meantime except to tip off Marshal Goering to meet 
the Britishers half way. Along about February, Air Marshal 
Harris was ordered home, and the rest of his story is told in the 
timetable of Rostock, Kiel, Lubeck, Cologne and Essen. 

Well, score one for the impractical men, the theorists and 
the dreamers. Washington remembers Harris as an earnest, flu- 
ent, middle-aged gentleman in scarlet-tabbed khaki, a glass of 
Scotch-and-splash in one hand and the other making motions to 
describe twelve bombers a minute dumping their bombs on a 
given target. Hitler has something else to remember him by. 
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THE BLINDFOLD 
TEST 
OF 
DEMOCRACY 








Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith of South Carolina achieves the 
apotheosis of rugged individualism by declaring that, upon 
mature study, he thinks the rationing of gasoline, rubber and 
sugar is a lot of nonsense. Thus he surpasses the late Senator 
Borah, who, in 1939, reached the conclusion that there was not 
going to be another World War. Congressmen who applied for 
X cards declare American democracy to be attacked by the 
constituents who jeered and berated them for obtaining un- 
limited rations of gasoline. We envy such men their powers 
of self-righteous inconsistency. It reminds us of a story we have 
been dying to tell at an after-dinner interlude, only we never 
get invited to speak, except sternly to the children. 

It seems there were two rival contractors, and one perchance 
saw his competitor boarding a southbound train at the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York, so he hurled himself through 
the closing gates, traced his rival to his seat, and pantingly took 
the vacant space beside him. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To Philadelphia,” was the reply. 

The panting contractor chuckled to himself, but when the 
conductor came around to collect the tickets, lo, his rival 
handed over an oblong pasteboard conspicuously stamped 
Philadelphia. So he paid a cash fare to the same destination, 
and then turned upon the rival with indignation. 

“Look,” he protested. “You told me you were going to 
Philadelphia, so I should not believe you were going to Wash- 
ington. But you really are going to Philadelphia! Why—why 
do you lie to me?” 
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Navy Shake-Up Coming? . . . Adolf Berle’s Role 
As Postwar Planner . . . Back of Copper Shortage 


There’s coming to be a superstition 
that optimistic official assurances 
about the trend of the battle with sub- 
marines carry bad luck. Latest White 
House and Navy assurances were fol- 
lowed by a jump to four a day in an- 
nounced ship sinkings. Past assur- 
ances had a similar effect. 


x** 


It won't be surprising if there are im- 
portant changes both in high-ranking 
Navy personnel and in Navy operat- 
ing methods. After six months of war, 
the Navy’s record of performance is 
not what many of its friends had ex- 
pected from a first line of defense. 


xx 


Cordell Hull has his jaw set and is not 
to be budged from a determination to 
remain in office and to have a hand in 
shaping the trade policies that will 
follow peace. 


xk * 


Adolf Berle, as Assistant State Secre- 
tary, is doing much of the State De- 
partment’s postwar planning. There is 
some question on the inside about how 
well Mr. Berle’s ideas for pump prim- 
ing fit in with those of Mr. Hull. 


x * * 


Naval men are talking of the possibil- 
ity that Japan may have developed a 
secret method of transporting her 
midget submarines by airplane. The 
unsuccessful raid by these little sub- 
marines on Sydney, Australia, was 
1,700 miles from their nearest base, 
although they have a cruising range 
of only 200 miles. Hitherto the theory 
has been that both off Pearl Harbor 
and off Sydney they were released 
from a fast mother ship that dashed 
in and left them to their fate. 






x * * 


Budget Director Harold D. Smith was 
more surprised than almost anyone 
else at the prospect of a subsidy to 
U.S. industry that would range be- 
tween $3,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,- 
000 a year. Taxpayers would pro- 
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vide this subsidy to help industries 
squeezed by price ceilings. Even Mr. 
Roosevelt was a bit startled. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau is beginning to 
think it may be a good idea to put off 
the 1942 tax bill until after the No- 
vember elections. The nearer the elec- 
tions approach, the more jittery Con- 
gressmen become over voting the high 
taxes the Treasury needs. 


x * * 


More than a hint is being dropped 
that voices from Congress were heard 
just prior to the removal of one price 
ceiling. Some important officials are 
raising the question whether political 
influence is to be a factor in adminis- 
tration of price ceilings. 


x * * 


American military men are complete- 
ly in the dark as to who is most likely 
choice for the role of a chieftain like 
General John J. Pershing in this war. 
But if and when, as in 1917, another 
AEF lands in France, it is agreed that 
the new leader is unlikely to be Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. He is to be 
given the chance to do exactly as he 
promised, and lead an army back to 
retake the Philippines from Japan. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson may have made a po- 
litical misstep in turning administra- 
tion of price and rationing orders over 
to State governors and local political 
officials. Many Congressmen now have 
visions of their political opponents 
building a machine out of the 120,000 
to 200,000 members of price and ra- 
tioning boards and their employes. It’s 
not an auspicious start on a task that 
will affect every individual. 


x * * 


Claude Wickard will be exercising 
power delegated to him by Donald 
Nelson when he sets about dividing up 
scarce types of foodstuffs among U. S.., 
British, Russian, South American and 
other consumers. Mr. Wickard, in ef- 

































fect, will hold the job of food adm; 
istrator as well as Secretary of Ag 
culture. 


x* rk 


A moral is being read into a stg 
brought from Corregidor about 
cases of whisky moved from Mar 
by the Army-Navy Club. The / 
and Navy argued for four days abg 
jurisdiction while the whisky staye 
in a barge. On the fourth day a direg 
Japanese bomb hit ended the arg 
ment. There no longer was any whi 
ky or any ground for dispute. 


x * 


High officials are saying private 
that part of the blame for an aq 
copper shortage is to be found inf 
failure of the Price Administration 
act earlier in allowing a special prig 
high enough to encourage high-co! 
copper mines to produce. 


T 
kk 


The idea of using gasoline filling 
tions that may be closed by gas 
tioning as storage space for surpli 
wheat is in the wind. Officials are § D 
ing to have to find space to store abo 
200,000,000 bushels. 


xk 


The White House is being told ¥ 
some of its shrewd political scoul 
that gasoline rationing on a natit 
wide scale would create political kid 
backs of a violence that might ove 
turn control of Congress in the com 
ing elections. Ah 
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x* 


More pressure has been brought 
bear on Mr. Roosevelt to dedi 
against rationing of gasoline than¢ 
almost any other issue in recent ye 
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x * * 





Congress is swamped with letters? 
testing against lowering income @ 
exemptions to $500 for single pé 
and $1,200 for married persons. 

are signs that heat is being turné 
also against a federal sales tax. 
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